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THE BLACK GONDOLA. 
A VENETIAN TALE. 
BY“ CHARLES A. SYLVESTER 





IV.—TuHe AVARENZA PALACE. 


Ir was a splendid and princely residence. Steps led down to the 
water, and on these stood numerous servants and boatmen, watch- 
ing curiously the ravages made by the flames. Several boats lay 
at the foot of the steps; arid amongst them Leonardo, without 
being noticed, fastened his own; then wrapping his cloak around 
him, and drawing his hat over his eyes, he prepared for action. 
His heart beat wildly ; for there, in a baleouy overlooking the canal, 
stood one whom, despite the gloom of that dark night, illumined 
only by the vast conflagration, he recognised as Angelina Avarenza. 
Beside her was her old attendant Agatha, ‘lhey were gazing at 
the burning arsenal: and Leonardo could even hear the low, sweet, 
melaucholy tones of his beloved mistress. 

He stood silent and thoughtful on the steps of the palace. Most 
of the servants knew his face and voice, and it was necessary that his 
presence in that palace should be wholly unknown. When his 
flight was discovered, it would readily be supposed that he would 
bend his steps thither, and it was necessary that he should not be 
seen. Me observed with satisfaction that the principal entrance 
was open; that, drawn to the edge of the water by curiosity, all 
the servants and boatmen were occupied in watching the one great 
object of attention. He drew quietly and cautiously back into the 
gloom, and with a muttered prayer for success, glided up along the 
columns of the colonnade, and entered the house, the stairs and 
rooms of which were familiar to him. 

Not a soul watched in the antechamber. The women were 
apparently on the terraced roof of the house; and Leonardo, who 
knew the way well, moved rapidly up the gorgeous staircase, crossed 
several magnificent rooms, and stood within a few yards of Angelina. 
His heart beat tumultuously : he was half dizzy: the dazzling light 
that filled the vast;chamber made, him close his eyes. But_he lis- 
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tened, for he heard her voice—a voice which he had heard only in 
his-dreams for a whole year. 

‘Holy Virgin, what a blaze! How it 
rises to the sky! How bright and 
glorious !’’ exclaimed Agatha, who seemed 
half-alarmed at the sight. 

**Tt makes me more sad than ever when 
I look at it, Agatha,’’ said Angelina in a 
soft, quiet way, that spoke of deep and 
strong-rooted sorrow. 

“* Why, lady ?” 

“ Because it is bright and gorgeous now. 
It rises with awful splendor to the skies; 
but presently it will be all dark and dead. 
*Tis like the dreams of our youth—all 
sunshine and warmth; then night and 
gloom.”’ 

** Still that one thought, lady ! 
the count ’’—— 


‘* Always the count, Agatha: now and 
for ever! Mine is no weak and vacillating 
heart: it knows no change. They have 
murdered him! No matter; he is ever 
here: ever—ever! I ask not to die. I 
seek not to do so. I wait. When the 
hour shall come, it will always find me 
ready. There is still one joy in life, and 
that is memory. They cannot kill that, 
Agatha! And thanks to its magic power, 
nurse, he always lives for me, and always 
will! He is ever present—brave, gentle, 
loving, tender! Oh, Agatha, I would not 
have not loved him for all the riches of the 
world! For I tell you, nurse, to love a good, and generous, and 
lofty mind, is something glorious in itself! He was all this; and 
I am proud to be his widow, as I should have been proud to be his 
wife !”’ 
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| ‘* My Angelina—my angel—my adored !”’ was all that Leonardo 
could mutter behind her, in low, choked accents. 
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GONDOLA.—ANGELINA AND AGATHA IN THE BALOONY. 
‘« Heard you not his voice ?’”’ said Angelina sadly, ‘It was there. 
I often hear it !’’ 
**T heard nothing, my lady. I am deafer ever day.” 
‘I heard it; it was but a whisper of memory, floating in the 
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THE BLACK GONDOLA,—‘‘' ANGELINA TURNED, SAW BEHIND DER THE WELL-KNOWN PCaM AND FEATURES, AND FELL SENSELESS IN HIS ARuS,"’ 
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night air to my eager ears: it came like the sighing of the wind in 
= trees—like the murmur of the splashing waves; but it was 
there!’’ 

‘*Nay, Angelina, it is I who speak!” cried the young count, 
overwhelmed with joy. 

Angelina turned, saw behind her the well-known form and 
features, and fell senseless in his arms. 

The count and the astounded and bewildered nurse, who looked 
with a strange expression at Leonardo, soon brought the lovely but 
pale and thoughtful beauty to her senses. 

‘*My Leonardo!” she said, as she opened her eyes. 

“My Angelina!” replied the young man, whose ecstasy at findin 
his mistress so fond and faithful can be far more easily imagine 
than described. Without being misanthropical, we may urge that 
fidelity to the dead is sufficiently remarkable to be noticed even in 
woman, the best, truest, and most holy thing in creation. 

‘They told me that you were dead,” said the beautiful girl, 
whose head was reclining on her lover’s breast, still half doubtful of 
his existence, eg oe to feel his arm as well as see his face. 

‘* Nay, dearest, I was a fast prisoner in the dungeons of Venice; 
but thanks be to fortune, that smiles upon true love, I am once 
more free. I did not, could not expect such rare devotion as 
yours !” 

‘But you, Leonardo—had you changed, had you forgotten me? 
I will answer for you, since fore you are. How pale and wan you 
look! You have suffered much, my Leonardo——” 

‘** But I suffer no longer now, my beloved, and I am happy!” 
And he added, after a short pause: ‘Look you, Angelina; it 
seems to me that for those who love, the world is a diffetent thing 
from what it is to others. Since I loved you, the sun seems 
brighter, the day more glorious, night more radiant, life more 
excellent, than it was before! There was music in flowers, in 
rippling waters, in the trees of your garden, when we used to 
wander together. Well, in my dungeon-cell I was never wholly 
alone, never entirely despondent. “Tis something—’tis everything 
—to know that somewhere there is a being who thinks kindly of us 
—at all events who thinks of us. I knew you thought of me: I 
was certain of it: I felt it! Then I was never alone!” 

‘And I, though I thought you dead, never gave way wholly to 
despair. You existed for me. The heart has a life of its own—a 
secret, mystic life, which gives body and being to things that are 
not; and you existed ever in my heart !”’ 

** Dearest Angelina——”’ 

‘* But you were worthy of a woman’s devotion; and I am proud, 
mt Leonardo! A woman never really loves twice. One of her 
affections is always a hollow one. Well, had I looked around, and 
loved again, I must have owned to my weak heart that this passion 
I felt so proud of was a mere caprice, and I could not do that.” 

“ Generous girl !”’ 

‘* Men think,” continued Angelina with a sweet and happy smile, 
‘that they love. They do sometimes, but rarely with sincerity, 
devotion, and an unchanging, unswerving heart. When such 
a man is found, ’tis indeed a jewel for a woman to prize with all her 
soul! But we, Leonardo, we live on love? As children, as girls, 
as mothers, woman loves always. It is our province, our existence, 
our all in all. While you feel ambition, love of glory, of fame, we 
still only love! You have divided feelings, we have not. We have, 
too, an ardent desire for fame, and for reputation, and fer suc- 
cessful ambition ; but then ’tis for our husbands, our children, and 
’tis still love!” 

Leonardo part in ecstasy on the beautiful speaker, who poured 
out her soul to him with all the fervor and ardor of her Italian 
nature, as the bird exhales its song, scarcely kaowing what it does. 

Agatha listened to all this in mute astonishment. Her hands 
were clasped, her eyes almost started out of her head. She kept 
aloof, listening, but scarcely hearing—astounded, petrified. At 
last, recovering her senses by slow degrees, she suddenly advanced 
towards her mistress. 

es lady, madame, marchesa, princess, you forget-——’ 

“Forget what?” said Angelina quietly. 

‘* My lady asks me what! Then she is mad——” 

Angelina started to her a ey and trembling. 

‘« Leonardo,” said she wildly, holding out her hands, as if to keep 
him off—‘t go—leave me—fly this accursed house! My God! my 
God! my brain was turned! I had forgotten !’’ 

** Angelina, my love, my adored’”—began the wondering Leo- 
nardo. 

‘*Hush!” said-Angelina softly, while her hands held back her 
thick curls from off her brow, and she seemed wavering in intellect 
—‘‘hush: he might hear you, and it would be very wrong!” 

*¢ Who?” 

“My husband! Did I not tell you that I was married?” said 
Angelina with a look and a tone that made Leonardo fear for her 
senses. ‘‘Hia,ha,ha! Yes! I, the faithful woman—I, Angelina, 
who have spoken to you of my undying love—yes, I am married! 
I had forgotten !” 

‘Explain yourself, dearest!” exclaimed the pale and agitated 
young man. ‘‘ What means this sudden change?” 

Angelina fell once more upon his sheulder, but this time to weep 
scalding tears of sorrow. Leonardo, though chilled to the soul, 
knew that tears are the overplus of the bursting heart, and always 
give relief. He waited. 





V.—Tue EXPLANATION. 


A LONG and sombre pause ensued. The nurse stood looking at 
them with a sorrowful eye. Leonardo, bewildered, astounded, knew 
not what to think; while Angelina continued to sit, without speak- 
ing a word. Her heart seemed ready to burst. 

** But speak, my beloved!”’ at last said Leonardo. 

**I will speak,” replied Angelina, raising her head, and movin 
gently away from him. She was calmer now. She had recovere 
somewhat of her self-possession. 

** Angelina,” then continued the young count, ‘ will you explain 
your words ?” 

“I will explain them—I must explain them. Sit you down, 
nurse. You who know all, may well hear it over again.”’ 

The nurse seated herself. eonardo, pale and anxious, gazed 
eagerly on the beautiful face of the young woman. 

** Leonardo,” said she with an effort to speak calmly, ‘‘as this is 
perhaps the last time we may meet for years, if it be not the last 
time we may ever meet, let us be frank and sincere.” 

“ Angelina, have you not always found me so?” 

‘“‘IT have. Then answerme. You love me?” 

** With all my heart and soul.” 

‘Well, replied Angelina gravely, while a ray of satisfaction she 
could not control passed across her face, ‘and 1 love you—I have 
no reason for hiding it—as much as I ever loved you.” 

“Thanks !—thanks !”” cried Leonardo passionately. 

** You owe me no thanks. It is stronger than myself. 
ing me, you put faith in my word, and believe me ?” 

“As 1 would an angel from heaven,’’ added the young count 
warmly. : 

“Then hear me, and judge me gently. Be not too hard upon my 
feeble woman’s nature. Be compassionate and just, for I have need 
of it.” 

The lover boked his reply. 

‘You recollect the last time you saw me?” 

“Perfectly. It was in this room.” 

“Tt was. You were coming to see me. Our wedding was to take 

lace in a week. You were used to spend your evenings with me 
ell, that night a band of ruffians, collected together by Stephen 
Dandolo, rushed into this house, seized you, beat and bound my 
servants, and bore you away, they said, to the island where Stephen 
has a castle.”’ 

**But I was taken by the satellites of the Arogaderi to the 
dungeons of Venice.”’ 7 

“Yes! but I knew not that. I fell ill with terror and grief, my 
Leonardo, and my head became weak as my body, and I too readily 
believed all that was told me. Well, then, when they came and 
said that you were dead, 1 at once believed them. I doubted them 
not. Stephen himself dared, with your murder on his head, to 
renew his pretensions. I spurned him with horror.” 

** Ah!’’ said Leonardo. 

“I spurned him with horror, and yet I feared him. 
recklessness ; i 


But, lov- 


I knew his 
I had good proof of it; and I lived in trembling 


doubt. le was rich, he was powerful, he was protected by men in 
high places, and his father was Doge by that time.” 
* His father Doge !’’ cried Leonardo. 








"“ Ay, his father was Doge. All these yay + combined made me 

live in constant dread. I knew that I was in the power of St. Mark ; 
that my wealth, my rank, my name, were all consideredoof import- 
ance by them, and that the awful government of our whhappy coun- 
try regarded me as an instrument.” : 

*T listen to you with charmed ears, my Angelina; but all this I 
have long known.” 

‘«No matter; let me repeat it, even if it be but to excuse myself.” 

* Speak on.” : 

“‘ Rumors reached my ears that the Council had taken my case in 
hand, and that my marriage was being debated. Stephen Dandolo 
had friends amongst those in power, and aspired openly to possess 
me. But there was hesitation. The patricians had no inclination, 
it seems, to strengthen the power and influence of the Doge’s 
family.”’ 

**Go on.” 

** Still, Stephen Dandolo was persevering, for he was overwhelmed 
by debt. Every art he could put in practice was used to bring over 
the rulers above him to acquiesce in his wishes, and I learned at last 
that he had very nearly gained the day.” 

“Well?” . 

‘¢I was in despair. I knew the awful nature of the tribunals be- 
fore which my case was being tried, and trembled. I was a weak, 
broken-hearted, and despairing girl, and I felt convinced that re- 
sistance on my part wouid be useless. I could have killed myself, 
Leonardo, but I shrunk with horror from such a crime. And then, 
my Leonardo, I could still not be quite sure that you were dead.” 
And she looked at him with a smile of melancholy satisfaction. 

‘‘ But what did you?” cried the count, frenzied with impatience. 

‘Thad a noble friend,” replied the young girl, ‘*the venerable 
and mighty Prince of Papoli. Te himIwent. I knew he wasof the 
Ten, ajust and good man. I went to him. I fell on my knees, and 
I told him all. He listened to me calmly and kindly, and when I 
had ended, raised me up, and with a sweet smile, answered me: 
‘* My position,” he said, ‘is such, that I cannot —_ to you many 
things which otherwise I might. You know, Angelina, thatI am, by 
my office, bound to secrecy in all things, and I cannot betray the 
secrets of St. Mark and the republic. But = poor girl, your ob- 
jection to marriage appears to be general. f I save you from 
Stephen Dandolo, the senate will find you another husband.” I 
replied that { asked but leave to end my days ina convent. ‘ You 
are too rich and noble,” he said, shaking his head; ‘‘ I see but one 
way of letting you escape from what you dread so much.” 

“And what was that?’ exclaimed Leonardo, anxiously and 
tremulously. 

‘‘Listen: My daughter,’ he continued, ‘‘ what the rulers of the 
republic chiefly ask is, that your estates and wealth shall not fall 
into the hands of foreigners. Let them be assured of that, and I 
have little doubt they will not care about giving you to Stephen.” 

‘* Well, my father ?”’ said I. 

‘<I see no other feasible plan but marrying you myself.” I looked 
at him wild with astonishment. 

** Ah!” said Leonardo, with a look which spoke volumes. 

‘* He then explained all; he said that, old enough to be my grand- 
father, he had no wish or desire for a wife, but to save me from what 
I seemed to hate so much, he would ask my hand, have the cere- 
mony performed, and then I should be free from all persecution. I 
accepted with humble gratitude.” 

‘*And you did right!” exclaimed Leonardo, overwhelmed by this 
proof of her devoted love. 

‘Listen still. The prince spoke gravely to me. He bade me 
remember that his was a great and spotless name; that, once his 
wife, though but in name, he left his honor inmy keeping. ‘‘ Ange- 
lina,” he said, ‘‘I am old and know human nature. Your passion- 
ate remembrance of this noble youth will pass away, as all things 
pass away in this world. Then, seeing yourself the child, as it were, 
of a husband with one foot in the grave, the heart, which is a thing 
not commanded at will, may speak, and you may love again.’ ”—— 

** But he was wrong, was he not, my Angelina ?” said the court. 

‘He was indeed; but to continue: ‘ You must, however, recol- 
lect,’ he added, ‘that as long as I live you are my wife; and your 
Italian heart must be steeled against the tender and seductive 
passion.’”’ 

** And what answered you ?”’ 

‘* That never, so long as he lived, would I ever listen to words of 
love from any man,” replied Angelina in a low but firm and resolved 
tone. 

‘* And you married him ?” asked Leonardo, wildly, for he began to 
understand. 

‘I marriedhim. His colleagues eagerly accorded what he asked. 
They knew him to be a devoted patriot, and were quite sure that in 
his hands my wealth would be safe.” 

** Angelina, then the dream of my life is over! The hopes that 
have made even my prison bright and sunny are gone; and you, for 
whom I have lived, for whom T hove escaped, are lost to me!” 

** Alas!’ was all the agitated girl could reply, bowing her beautiful 
head, and fixing her eyes upon the ground. 


VI.—Tue TEMPTER. 


LEONARDO remained for some time in deep and painful silence, his 
handsome features convulsed by emotion. The young man loved 
sincerely, devotedly, with all the fire and energy of his Italian 
nature, and to him life without Angelina was a void. Wrapped up, 
then, in this one feeling, at that critical moment of despair and grief, 
every consideration save his passion vanished. He saw but two 
things—his affection and the obstacle. He did not reason—he felt. 
This accounts for his resolution and words. 

‘* Angelina,’’ he said, with forced calmness, while the hollow and 
choked tones of his voice told all he really suffered, ‘I have heard, 
and I fully understand. You have acted generously—nobly. To 
save yourself from being unfaithful to my memory, and from being 
forced to become the wife of my hated rival, you have contracted a 
pretended marriage with the Prince di Papoli.” 

‘*T was married in this room, before discreet witnesses, the prince 
not desiring to make too public an act which looked like a whim of 
senility.” 

‘True, you have been married: still, this marriage is but a 
mockery. Here I am, my Angelina, the man whom you loved be- 
fore you entered on this mad contract. You love me still: you have 
said it in my hearing—you have said it to me. Well, I love you as 
much as ever—more. What more can we ask ?>—what more can we 
desire? We have been long affianced—we have long loved—and 
there stands between us—what? A ceremony which declares you 
to be the wife of an old man on the verge of the grave !” 

‘* What mean you, Leonardo? I may not listen,”’ said Angelina, 
in a tone of heartfelt grief. 

** You may, and you must!” cried the count, with a voice full of 
exasperation, and seizing her hand. ‘‘ Let us treat this union as 
null and void; let us fly to France; let us be married there, and for 
ever abandon Venice, where all is hollow, false and fearful. I have 
— beyond the republic’s reach enough for us both. Let us then 

? 

**Impossible!”’ said Angelina, looking on the young man with a 
smile of intense love and profound pity. 

“Say not it is impossible. We cannot be happy apart! We 
love! The Prince di Papoli but gave yon the shelter of his name, 
because you both supposed me dead. But here I am; strong in my 
_— rights—strong in my deep affection—strong in your love: and 

say unto you, by all your hopes of the future, by the memory of all 
— sacred promises to me, come, my beloved one; I am yonr hus- 

and in the eyes of God; for to me have you often sworn that no 
other should ever call you wife. Well, I, your real and only hus- 
band, abjure you to hearken to me.”’ 

** Another, Leonardo, has received my vows before God, and near 
his altar,’’ sadly and sorrowfully replied the yourg girl. 

“And I, have I not received your vows?” cried Leonardo, 
warmly. ‘I am not eloquent, or learned, but I can feel. My heart 
—my instinct tells me that the only real marriage in the eyes of 
Heaven is that sentiment which fills our bosoms, and that which 
persons of cengenial hearts and souls exchange, with no witness 
save God and their own consciences. This marriage exists between 
us. We love—we have sworn never to cease to love—never to love 
another. We are then married. It is true, the world and the 
church have not sanctioned our union—a sanction which is doubtless 
necessary and sacred—but our contract exists still, and no mortal 
power can annihilate it.” 

** And no mortal power evey will, husband of my love!”’ replied 
Angeline, passionately. 


“Then fly with me. The prince himself, when he knows all, wil 
approve of That youdo. A divorce will easily be’ obtained ; _ 
prow | — our lives will pass in happiness too great almost to be 
credited.” , 

“It is a beautiful and tempting dream, my Leonardo, but it can 
never be.” 

‘*What mean you? Speak !” ‘ ts 

“TI am the Princess di Papoli,” replied Angelina, gravely, “the 
spouse of a noble and great man, who, to serve me, braves the en- 
mity of the Doge, of his son, of many of his colleagues: who, to 
serve me, braves more—the scorn and ridicule of ‘he world, freely 
showered upon a man of eighty who weds a girl of one-fourth his 
age. But he hesitated not. All he asked me was, that, once his 
wife, once the Princess di Papoli, I should recollect the glorious 
name I bore, and cherish it as he had cherished it. I found the 
name spotless—stainless! How would it be if the Princess di Pa- 
poli fled clandestinely with Count Leonardo Montecali? 

“You love me not, Angelina!” cried the count, who had no other 
reply to give. ? : 

**1 do love you! But there are in me two beings, Leonardo: the 
young e who, caught by the handsome mien and noble heart of 
Count Montecali, gives up and preserves for him her own soul—who 
loves him with all the force of her maiden heart—who looks back 
with ecstacy to those happy days when neither doubt nor dread stood 
between us; the young girl who sees you still noble, generous, good 
and valiant; the young girl who, having once had courage to let fall 
the fatal word, which gives our poor hearts up to the man whose fate 
is ours—who, having once said in the pride and joy of her young 
affections, ‘I love you,’ hesitates not to say that her feelings are 
unchanged. When we women once love a worthy object, we love 
well, and for ever. So it is with me——” 

** But you torture 9! soul, Angelina.” - 

“‘ Nay, I but speak frankly, to soften the seeming harshness of 
what I must add; and now it is no longer the young girl who speaks, 
but the Princess di Papoli. Signor Count, I am the wife of one of 
the noblest and most generous of men—a high and mighty prince, 
who deigned to save me from worse than death. He is ol , vener- 
able and feeble. The more reason that I should watch with jealous 
care the jewel which he has confided to my care—his unsullied 
honor. It must not even be suspected. Peculiar circumstances, 
our re relations, your sudden and happy return from supposed 
death alone excuse all that has already passed. But no more of 
this. The singular object of my marriage, perhaps, will not justify 
what I may add, but it will palliate it. We are young, Signor 
Count, and we love. If—mind you, I cannot bring my heart to hope 
it—I should ever be a widow—a circumstance which the great age of 
my noble husband renders only too probable—then, if you be un- 
changed, you will find me so.” 

‘This is your resolve ?” ts 

‘It is, count. Our feelings and our past confidences render it 
unfit that we should meet. i am overwhelmed with joy to find you 
are yet alive. But now we must part—to meet no more. Attempt 
not to change my resolution. I excuse all you have said on the 
ground of your deep affection; but should you persist in asking me 
to forget my duty and my gratitude, I should be forced to think less 
well of you.” 

‘Noble, generous, high-minded woman,” cried Leonardo, van- 
quished, ‘‘ you are right! What I asked of you was mad—was 
wrong—was ungrateful.” 

“My Leonardo, now I know you. You would have been pleased 
at first had I yielded; but reflection would have made you respect 
me less, and then you would have loved me less.” ; 

“« Adieu, then,’’ said the count, in a low husky tone. ‘‘ Adieu, 
until you are free! You are right! As the wife of another, I could 
not bear to see you!” ; 

‘‘ Be comforted, my Leonardo, for we are doing right, and that is 
much: that must be our consolation and our reward. But where go 

ou?” 
‘To France, to return only when you send me this ring ;’’ and 
the count took a plain gold circle off his finger. 

“* Adieu !” cried Angelina, whose strength both of mind and body 
was failing her. ‘* Adieu!” 

She held out her pure white forehead to him, but, quick as thought, 
the young noble caught her in his arms and imprinted a passionate 
kiss upon her lips. 

‘Pardon me, my life, my soul! It was my first—it may be my 
last!’ And he hurriedly turned to go. 

(To be continued, ) 
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INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Tue United States are composed of thirty-two States and nine 
Territories. 

Tey contain a population of 27,000,000, of whom 23,000,000 are white. 

THE extent of sea coast is 12,660 miles. 

Tur length of its ten principal rivers is 20,000 miles. 

Tre surface of the five great lakes is 90,000 square miles. 

Tue number of miles of railway in operation is 20,000, which cost $70,000,000. 

Tae length of canals is 5,000 miles. 

It contains the longest railway on the globe—the Illinois Central—which is 
784 miles. 

Tue annual value of its agricultural productions is $200,000,000. 

Irs most valuable production is Indian corn, which yields annually 400,- 
000,000 bushels. 

THE amount of registered and enrolled tonnage is 4,407,010 tons. 

Tue amount of capital in vested in manufacture is $600,000,000. 

Tue annual amount of its internal trade is $600,000,000. 

Tue annual value of the products of labor (other than agricultural) is 
$1,500,000,000. 

Tne annual value of the income of their inhabitants is $1,500,000,000. 

Tue value of farms and live stock is $500,000,000. 

Its mines of gold, copper, lead and iron are among the richest in the world. 

Tue value of gold produced is $100,000,000. 

Tue surface of its coal fields is 138,131 square acres. 

Wrirmiy her borders ave 80,000 schools, 5,000 academies, 234 colleges and 
8,800 churches. 

Tue highest single-passenger fare in the world is £165, about $826, which is 
the sum charged by the Peninsular and Oriental Company for a passage from 
Southampton, England, to Shanghai, China. 

Ir is estimated that since Walker invaded Nicaragua, 4,000 Americans have 
perished in that country. 

Tur whole number of applications for patents in the United States Patent 
Office in 1855 was greater than those in the office of any other country on 
earth, having been 4,435, against 2,958 in Great Britais, and 4,066 in France. 
For the year 1856 the number of applications will probably not fall short of 
five thousand. 

ENCROACHMENT OF THE ATLANTIC.—The New Jersey geological report shows 
that the Atlantic is steadily and rather rapidly encroaching upon the land on 
its coasts. At Cape Island the surf has eaten inward full a mile since the 
revolution. Along the bay shore at Cape May the marsh wears away at the 
rate of a rod in two years. One of the beaches upon the coast is mentioned as 
having moved inward one hundred yards in the last twenty years. 

Ivy 1856, the United States imported seven million dollars’ worth of sugar 
more than in 1855. The increase in dry goods was nearly thirty million dollars. 

In the Two Sicilies, in the Papal States—Tuscany and the Lombards— 
Venetian Kingdom, there have been, in all, since 1831, and with the exception 
of 100 since 1848, no less than 6,778 persons executed for political offences, or 
crimes against the State. These are the open, avowetl executions. More have 
perished probably by torture, summary punishments, treachery and in the 
dungeon cell. What a frightful catalogue. 








~~ 





The average number of pupils in the public schools of New York 
last year was 47,584, and the expense of the school for the year was 
about $1,000,000. The number in the Philadelphia schools was 
65,017, and the cost $609,209. 


A fair average grape crop for a series of years is found to be 250 
to 300 gallons to the acre, in well cultivated vineyards in the Ohio 
Valley. The cost of producing this crop will not exceed $50 to 960 
per acre—even less, with proper economy. 

The population of the whole territory of Central America is at 
present only about 2,000,000. Its capacity with a ulation about 
as dense as Massachusetts would be about or nearly 20,000,000; or 
as dense as Belgium, not far from 50,000,000. 

The London Atlas says that the National Newspaper League 
Company, whose object is the publication of a first-class daily jour- 
nal, to be called the Dial, has eee disposed of shares to the 








amount of between £20,000 and £30,000, 
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THE NIGHT SHRIEK: 
Ox, THE STOLEN WILL. 
A TALE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN, OF THAT CITY. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Hurrah for Otaheité !—Byron. 


Captain Tracey and O’Callaghan had, as we have shown, returned 
to the United States, being summoned to active service; and Ba- 
rabino was just on the eve of setting out for Madrid for his sister, 
urposing to take her on the projected ramble through lordly Eng- 
ae ’s fine old ancestral seats—her halls of learning—through down- 
trodden Ireland’s time-blackened castles, now fast falling to decay— 
to Killarney’s Lake, and thence to Scotland’s heathery braes, where 
each glen and dark defile has been made a pilgrim’s shrine by the 
magic pen of Scott. They would visit auld Ben Lomond, and foam- 
ing Corrie-Vreikan, see the mist gather round ‘‘ Arthur’s Seat,” 
and tread where peerless Mary trod in ancient Holyrood—and then 
fer home !—ay, for home—for though nor he nor Stanley were either 
* very communicative on the subject, yet was the wish to return first 
in the hopes and hearts of either. a 

Speaking of the various letters each was provided with, Barabino 
proposed that they set out at once for Madrid, and had opened his 
desk to write to his sister to that effect, when a letter from Inez was 
brought him from the ae liberating from all care on her account. 
Her uncle, General Bustamenté, had just arrived from South 
America—his mission, one of great political interest, would detain 
him but brief space, when she, anxious to rejoin her father, who 
would await their coming in New Orleans, auither affairs of a di- 
plomatic nature would detain the General for a time—she preferred 
returning with him. She would be accompanied also by a son of 
General Lopez, whom she described as a brave and accomplished 
officer, but at present in disgrace on account of a recent duel in 
which he had been concerned, as second, where a gallant captain, a 
young noble of high merit, had fallen. 

‘*T have never seen this same young Lopez, but augur ill for poor 
O’Cailaghan,”’ laughed Stanley. 

‘*T must confess, I don’t much like the idea of him following Inez 
to America; still I am ready to stake her obligations to our emerald, 
O’Callaghan, and a noble fellow he is, too, against any Don Whis- 
kerton in the Spanish army. And now for our journey. Hurrah for 
the Emeraid Isle!” 

The next day saw them seated on the top of a lumbering stage 
coach, rattling along a dusty road, whose sides were bordered with 
trellised vines and wheat fields; the roughly put together stones 
that enclosed them — vividly their college days, and the mis- 
shapen stone divisions (walls they could not be called) of Connecti- 
cut. Leaving them recalling Yale and ‘*Old South Middle,” we 
will follow Inez and her fellow travellers to New Orleans. 


CHAPTER XV. 
May not the lips speak lowly things 
The while the heart burns with proud thoughts ?—Croty. 
Did ye not hear it —Byron. 


Ly order to account for Inez Barabino remaining with her maternal 
nt, (the wife of General Lopez,) in Madrid, it will be necessary to 
go back a page inour story. Our tourists had loitered in Brussels 
and Hamburg, having written to Stanley, who it will be remembered 
remained in Paris to meet them in Bayonne. Not hearing from 
him, however, they proceeded to Madrid, Inez remaining with her 
aunt, while her brother, O’Callaghan and Tracey, journeyed leisurely 
along the north coast of Spain, as far as Gijon, where they encoun- 
tered him at the Hotel Etienne, rating the foot-boy for having mis- 
laid part of his baggage at the coach office. Delighted to meet so 
unexpectedly, it was arranged that thy should first visit the.Pyrenees, 
then St. Jean de Luz and Behobie; then returning to Bayonne, 
give afew days to visiting Pau, and sketching the birthplace of 
Tenry IV., with their heads full of the anticipated delight of view- 
ing the old castle from the stone bridge of Jurancon, where it spans 
the Zave. 

Provided with a local guide they explored the portion least visited 
by travellers, situated to the eastward of Barreges, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the celebrated watering resort, Bagneres de 
Bizore, admiring at each successive view the increasing grandeur of 
the storied Pyrenees. Journeying onward they halted for a day to 
visit the world-known grotto in the old town of St. Bertrand—each 
carrying —- as a momento of the cavern, a spar of glitterin 
stalactites. Irom thence our explorers proceeded to the haunte 
castle of St. Beat. The innkeeper had given a marvellous account 
of the nocturnal noises heard in the neighborhood. This gave to 
their adventurous spirits a fresh impetus, especially to Barabino, 
who remembered his friend Cato's account of the wailing ghost of 
Billoxi, which had taken at the time a lively hold upon his imagin- 
ation. They came near paying a heavy penalty, however, for their 
curiosity in this instance; the castle being haunted not by the ghost 
of a murdered countess, as the simple-minded peasantry supposed, 
but by a number of Spanish soldiery—deserters from the hated 
standard of Don Carlos, who, under the command of General Lopez, 
were awaiting orders to join the Queen’s party then mustering round 
O'Donnell in the North. Taking them for spies, a sentry was for 
firing upon them without scruple, when prevented by the command- 
ant, who recognizing his nephew, forbade any molestation. Leaving 
7a they had proceeded no further than Tarbes, when the recal 
of Captain Tracey and O’Callaghan diminishing their pleasant 
quartette party, Stanley and Barabino set out for a short tour 
through the British Isles, ere returning home, whither Inez and 
the young Lopez had preceded them. 

The return of Inez to New Orleans 
the two Mississippi families, whom she had formerly met in New 
Orleans, when attending commencement, when the yonthful invalid 
had become much attached to both Eulalie Vidall and Constance 
Sterrett, with whom she had returned from the North. 

Young Lopez had heard much of their accomplishments and 
beauty trom his cousin, yet still he confessed to most wishing to see 
the superb Georgiana, as he had heard Colonel Sheffield’s daughter 
styled. He had called there frequently, accompanying Inez, but 
had never seen her, the unvarying reply being—not at home. 

This was really the case, much of her time, as well as Celine’s, 
being just then devoted to their Mississippi friends—so shortly 
about to leave for their plantation homes. 


ave unfeigned pleasure to 


_ Piqued at the disappointment, he had gone one morning, favored 
by @ COusumission from Inez to Mrs. Alleyn, when to the accustomed 
** Not at home,” he replied that, wishing to see the lady, he could 


wait her return—the servant having informed him that his mistress 
was desirous if any note came from Mademoiselle Barabino, that 
the messenger be detained till her return, 

Invited into the projection room we have before 
tain Lopez stepped out upon the balcony where Celine had stood so 
recently, when but the curtain’s gossamer folds separated her from 
witnessing the peace-making she overheard between Vidall and her 
cousin Constance. He stood there a moment admiring the beauti- 
fully-arranged flower garden, when a noise in the adjoining room to 
that he had entered attracted his attention. 

It was a handsomely fitted-up library, saved from the reproach of 
being gaudy in its gilding and showy bindings-only by its fine pro- 
portions and perfect harmony. 

Hastily re-entering the small projection room, Captain Lopez 
was apparently busied in looking over some drawings on a table 
when the folding door was pushed aside, and a lady dressed in par- 
tial mourning entered the room. ; 

This must be Georgiana Sheffield, thought the Spaniard, as, ad- 
vancing with an elegance of manner such as united to manly beauty 
is seldom resistible, he presented his cousin’s note. : 

‘ Mh ge Lopez, I believe ?” said the lady, in answer to his grace- 
rather than friendly. and sweet, while her manner was polite 

This surely must be the magnificent Mrs. 
Pedro Barabino was half demented about in Paris—and yet she 
neither answers the description of Inez, nor comes up to my own 
pre-conceived idea. She did not introduce herself, and, for once, 
the fluent Spaniard was silent. True, she took the note, and break- 
ng the seal, deliberately seated herself at the bayed window to read 
is} but then, it was directed to Mrs. Alleyn and Miss Tracey (re- 


spoken of, Cap- 


Alleyn who I heard 


specting i intment for the evening.) He took in silence 
the seat Suotieed motioned to him to accept by a slight, graceful 


move of her hand, without again speaking, while, though he con- 
tinued to gaze miring! ox her, he yet added nothing thereby 
to his knowledge, she having only thrown back the black veil worn 
on her bonnet when she came in on the side near the window, 
in order to read the note, while its heavy folds still hung between 
her partly averted face and the sofa where he sat. er figure 
was slight, not tall, as he had heard Inez say of Mrs. Alleyn. 

Presently, a sweet face, of radiant beauty, turned ful towards 
him, and he started in very ——— were the aeioeely 
moulded features, the smiling, ruby mouth, mild eyes and ric 
brown curls—all speaking of a yielding, gentle nature—graceful, 
languid, yet far from characteristic of energy—much less the lava 
torrent of impassioned feeling, that he felt must once have coursed 
impetuously beneath the alabaster covering drawn like a snowy 
mantle round the stately Mrs. Alleyn. , ‘ 

‘‘ Then we shall meet you both this evening—did@you leave your 
cousin well ?”’ as ed the sweet, silvery voice. 

The captain bowed. - Me 

‘Quite well—and I am charged with a thousand love messages. 

“‘ Permit us to charge you withas many inreturn.” 

Not tub-housed Diogenes could have withstood the fascination of 
the speaker—forgetting that she intercepted the sun’s beams, since 
her smile was a focus of his rays. F 

‘‘There may be more in her after all than I thought,” cogitated 
the Spaniard, looking on the beautiful, smiling face befere him. 
‘There may be a depth of feeling, a force of character, beneath the 

lacid exterior. Flattery and indulgence may have spoiled a noble, 
impassioned woman here.” ’ . 
etermined to = the footing so long anxiously desired, he 
veutured to hope that in the event of being there in the evening, he 
should meet Colonel Sheffield. : 

‘* He willbe happy in the introduction,” again spoke the polite, 
silvery voice, from which, however, warmth and friendship seemed 
wanting. 

Again he ventured, he could not help it. 

‘‘Inez has just received a letter from her brother—he and 
Mr. Stanley send best wishes to all at home.” 

There was an evident though slight contraction of the beauti- 
ful brow. i 

‘ Their friends will be duly obliged, doubtless,” again spoke the 
sweet voice in that measured and cold, ——-_ polite manner—a 
reserve that iy ey him since it pervaded looks, words and tones, 
in all the little she had said, (whether real or assumed he could not 
determine ;) still, she had won his respect, though he could not 
comprehend the character he felt must influence the mode of effect- 
ing his future plans, in regard to remaining longer in New Orxleans 
or returning to Spain. 

‘* Well, what think you of the magnificent Mrs. Alleyn?” asked 
Inez on her cousin’s return from Colonel Sheffield’s. 

‘*Oh, a very statue; a Corinthian column of stateliness, in all her 
movements, words and looks, as if dreading to step an inch out of 
the dignity of her station; yet by no means tall, or magnificent, or 
even stylish. I confess myself disappointed.” 

‘* Well, have patience. I will promise that you will like Miss 
Tracey better, so cast the frown from your brow, amigo mio. Celine, 
doush not an heiress of magnitude like Georgiana, was even more 
admired in Paris, I remember.”’ 

Evening came, without bringing General Bustamenté, who had 
been included in the impromptu party convened expressly on his 
account. Inez, aware of his many engagements. proposed to 
Captain Lopez to go early and make her excuses, promising to be 
at Colonel Sheffield’s the moment her uncle’s engagements per- 
mitted. 

Giving but little heed to his cousin’s commendations of Miss 
Tracey’s loveliness, Captain Lopez dressed for the party. His 
diplomatic nature could not understand that the stately automaton, 
who spoke but could not feel, would be very apt to cherish the 
companionship of one lovelier than herself, unless, indeed, she 
deemed her own wealth sufficient to balance another’s perfections. 

“IT must play the obsequious, however, and get Barabino out of 
her head; since with this cursed duel at my back, I dare not return 
to Spain. I must either thaw out her affected frigidity, or prussic 
acid will be my other only alternative.” 

With thoughts like these, he rung the bell at Colonel Sheffield’s 
door, when a servant ushered him into the front parlor, where 
a lady was sitting alone, on the sofa, her head bent down us though 
fastening a bracelet. A single glance sufficed to show it was not 
the rosy-lipped, slight-framed lady of the morning. Tall, grace- 
fully proportioned, with a splendid bust, and calm dark eye, beneath 
whose quiet gaze he felt his own sink, he was convinced that this 
was the Miss Tracey Inez had spoken of ; and not caring to throw 
away his ammunition without an object, he answered her stately 

et graceful bend by a slight, rather embarrassed bow, as he 
hoped Colonel Sheffield was well. 

** Quite well, and will be happy to see you,” spoke a voice of rich 
distinctness, as rising the lady apologized for leaving him, saying 
she would inform the colonel of his arrival. 

During her short absence, the captain secretly piqued, and 
wondering somewhat at the meaning of the quick, searching glance, 
raised by the large calm eyes on his entrance, took up the Saturday 
Flash, she had laid down on rising, and half yawning began to 
glance over its columns, when his attention was arrested by a para- 
graph that caused the blood to mount to his temples, while his 
heart beat almost audibly. 

‘‘ We understand that Captain Lopez, who accompanied General 
Bustamenté on his return from Spain, left in consequence of being 
concerned in a duel, where a superior officer fell under circum- 
stances that would warrant the supposition of foul play. The gal- 
lant eaptain’s elegant and fascinating address had, added to his 
own fine personal appearance and high family interest, won him a 
high place, it is said, in the regard of the beautiful Donna C., the 
wife of the late lamented Colonel C. Some say he fled from Spain 
in consequence of the duel, others sagaciously hint thafthe blind 

oddess, worshipped 9 in the faro saloons, has long been ob- 
Taste, and hint that he accompanies his uncle, General Busta- 
menté, to South America, in the hope of availing himself of the 
General’s popularity, to obtain some official employment there.” 

He had just read it, and was crushing the paper in his clenched 
hands, with a heated brow and flery eye, when the door opened and 
Colonel Sheffield entered the room. 

‘*Good evening! Ihave the pleasure, I presume, of addressing 
Captain Lopez?’ ‘said he, with the open warmth of manner that 
characterized all he said or did. 

‘IT am delighted to meet you, having heard so much of you from 
my uncle, Bustamenté,”” replied the captain, with winning frank- 
ness, pressing the hand cordially extended to him. 

They sat conversing a few moments, when the door opened from 
the hail into the back parlor, and a lady swept across the apartment, 
her flowing robe of gray silk glittering in the light, as her easy, 

raceful movements seemed to shed splendor and fragrance around. 

he Colenel left for a moment to bring some medals for the cap- 
tain’s inspection, and at the same moment the slight figure of the 
morning came forward, expressing regret at his cousin’s detention, 
hoping she would yet come, adding “‘ My aunt would feel disappointed 
not to see her.” 

** And am I to be bored by the aunt, too ?”’ thought the captain; 
but he wisely constrained his irritation, bowing profoundly to the 
lovely being, who, unincumbered by bonnet or veil, appeared far 
more beautiful than in the morning, though the soft voice was coldly 
polite and unvarying as before. 

‘« Has she read that d——d thing?” thought the captain, “or is 
she only insensible ?” but his study was eut short by the entrance of 
the Colonel with the medals, followed by the lady to whom he had 
bowed so haughtily on his entrance, accompanied by one older, yet 
still magnificently beautiful. P 

‘* My sister, Mrs. Clement,” said the Colonel. a? 

The lady returned his look of evident admiration by a bow of high- 
bred ease, while he forgot to bow in the surprise that momentarily 
followed. : 

‘*My daughter, Mrs. Alleyn, Captain Lopez,” and, reddening to 
the temples, embarrassed was the bend that returned her stately yet 
graceful acknowledgment of the introduction. . 

**I met Captain Lopez before, this evening,” was the quiet recep- 
tion, spoken in the voice of rich distinétness that had struck him 
unpleasantly before, though he could not tell why. 

pn after General Bustamenté and Inez arrived, When released 





from listening to the Colonel, the young Spaniard moved forward to 
admire a beautiful portrait of their fair young hostess. 

- Magnificent! superb !’”’ were his exclamations; “ the perfection 
of art !’ ’ 

*Do you think so?” 
before. 3 
‘«I referred to the painting ;” then taking up Celine’s guitar, he 
asked, ‘“‘ May I not hope to hear you play ?” 

“T am no ggg nage ven o on the guitar, it is Miss Tracey’s favor- 
ite instrument. er playing far surpasses mine,” and beckoning 
to Celine, who came at her gesture, Georgiana requested her to 
sing, 

“Oh, I never practise now, while my aunt’s playing will more 
than content you, however critical.” 
Mrs. Clement was a superior player whether on piano or guitar; 
her voice, very sweet and low-pitched in conversation, had far more 
wer in vocalism than the gay Spaniard had expected. While 
he rendered her performance the praise she so well merited, the 
lady did not look up, but affected to blush, convinced that his eye 
was on her. And she judged aright. 

Lopez’ mind was constitutionally indolent. He would pursue no 
object that might not be gained with facility. His motto being 
‘take the good the gods provide thee,” he was at that moment 
balancing between the millionaire widow and her haughty daughter- 
in-law, whom he felt would be a prize of sufficiently difficult attain- 
ment to content the most energetic. For his part, desiring nothing 
sufficiently to strive with intensity for its acquisition, so he made 
up his mind ere the evening was ended to make a bid for the rich 
widow, instead of growing thin with fretting at the hauteur with 
which his homage would likely be met by Colonel Sheffield’s 
daughter. 

A month had passed. The Vidalls and Sterretts had returned to 
their Mississippi home. Frederick Vidall had called upon Mrs. 
Clement before his departure. They had had a long conference, 
none ever knew its object, but it was noticed by Minette that high 
and angry words had passed. Charges made on the gentleman’s 
part, which he threatened to prove, unless the large settlement so 
often promised to Celine was effected, while the lady dared him to 
his proofs. He had left the apartment with anger on his brow, and 
a warning on his lips. Mrs. Clement was self-possessed and calm, 
though very pale. After he left, she first bolted her door, and gave 
way toa fit of hysterical sobbing, moaning out, “ Lost! lost! after 
all the assurance of wealth I made him!”” Then would she pace the 
floor as if walking a match with her feelings, and again flinging 
herself on the sofa, sob aloud, gasping out earth’s words of direst 
import, when spoken too late, ‘* Lost! lost!” 

That evening Captain Lopez called. He spoke the English with 
great fluency, and well; and eloquent did he plead that the hope just 
budding into existence should not be blighted. 

‘Your words surprise me, Captain pez,” said the graceful 
widow, bending her fine eyes on his own dark flashing orbs. ‘I do 
nor think I fully comprehend their meaning.” 

‘* Not comprehend me! not feel before I spoke that where an ex- 
alted spirit meets its mate soul blends with soul, and heart by an 
unexplained magnetism becomes drawn to heart? Yes, loveliest 
of women! I feel that you comprehend me; I read it in your burn- 
ing cheek—in your averted eyes. Do not tell me that you do not 
read my meaning. I feel that you do, by the trembling of your 
frame, by the fast coming breath, that by one word must speak my 
doom. Do I interpret aright, will not the yielding gentleness 1 
have in silence worshipped bless me with the assurance that we are 
henceforth one, in sympathy—in hope—in love ?” 

The beautiful lips moved, the flushing cheek grew brighter, the 
eyelids drooped, the elegant widow’s head rested on his shoulder. 

He was answered. 

The night, or rather, ‘‘in the wee short hours ayont the twal,” 
the lady sat alone in her richly draperied room. 

«Fool, that I am, to still grieve at Vidall’s loss! True, he has 
god-like talents, but then is not Lopez superlatively handsome—of 
high lineage—an officer of high rank and undisputed bravery ; be 
still my heart! Shall I for a puny girl, throw away rank and the 
life-long devotion of a young manly heart? I once hoped to serve 
all parties ,with equity, by marry her uncle; in that case, Celine 
would certainly inherit all the wealth I brought to him. Is it any 
fault of mine that she loses this fair prospect by his own neglect to 
secure to her so rich an expectancy? Or how is she to blame me 
if I see fit toenrich Lopez, when her uncle Tracey, who might have 
restored it all, has seen fit it seems to engage himself to Vidall’s sis- 
ter? Or does Vidall think to frighten me by threatening to expose 
to Captain Tracey all about Algernon’s insane ravings about the 
undestroyed will, just because the Captain is re to Eulalie? 
Oh, if I could but master nerve to go for the will, and destroy it! 
But I have never dared, by day or night, to enter that fatal room. 
Here my deceived, kind husband died, and there Algernon, 
while with maudlin fury trying to get at the will to burn it, feil 
down beneath the very frame that enclosed it! 

‘* Yet must I make one desperate effort, if I would be free to 
bestow my hand and fortune upon Lopez. It must be done; and if 
attempted, what bettertime than now? CanI hope to gain courage 
by delay? Can I ever fear less from dead or living than now, with 
Lopez’ murmured words of love and hope still sounding in my ears 
and reverberating at my heart? Be strong, my soul! Surely such 
courage as nerves earth’s lowliest ones might now strengthen me !” 
and taking up her light, she moved deliberately toward the door of 
the room long now known among the servants as the haunted room, 
and first feeling for the peculiar key that fitted the secretary, se- 
lected from the small bunch she took from her toilette, Mrs. Clement 
opened the door of the dark and dismal-looking room where her 
husband and son had died. 

Pushing the door boldly open, she trod within its feared enclosure, 
going with slow, uncertain step, halting and trembling at every 
breath, toward the secretary, that-stood alone, upreared against the 
wall, ever since its ponderous frame had fallen, crushing her unfor- 
tunate 21. 3 ; 

«Courage, poor heart!’’ was her mental encouragement, as with 
trembling fingers she applied the key. It had but touched the 
wards when a rustling as of a wing passed near, extinguishing the 
light, and then a low gibbering laugh, that froze her very blood, 
was followed by a wail that sounded just at her elbow. Low at first, 
distinct by degrees, that fearful wail rose on the midnight, rever- 
berating loud and clear in its wild, weird cadence through the lofty 
halls, while she, a prey to the fearful horror and mystery that en- 
compassed her, fell in a deep, death-like swoon to the floor. P 

Wakened by the fearful Night Shriek, Celine started from her 
sleep to see her old nurse, Ninon, entering the room with a light in 

and. 
x Teactene Heaven ! what is the matter, Ninon? Hear it again! 
Oh, there again! What can this mean? Where is my aunt?” 

«* I come to ask; won’t you go with us, Miss Celine? 

“Up to her room? Oh, I do fear! Only listen! Where is 
Hudson ?” E 

** Here, Miss Celine,’”’ spoke the welcome voice of her faithful 
servitor, with a quickness that denoted a proximity to the door— 
‘‘here, Miss Celine, won’t you please come ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, for | dare not longer stay here!’’ and letting Ninon 
throw a wrapper round her, she flew up the stairs to heraynt’s room, 
but she was not there. Then, though with shrinking, she followed 
to where the appalling sounds seemed to come from, where she found 
Mrs. Clement lying on the floor, a stream of blood trickling from 
lips-and nostrils over her breast and arms. Wildly the half-frantic 
girl called on her aunt ; the swoon was too profound. Silently the 
bore her to her room, Celine too frightened to notice that the shrie 
had ceased, or that the secretary had been opened. Not so, how 
ever, Ninon, who had noted both. 


( To be continued. ) 


Her look was calm, her tone distinct as 


ATLANTIC TeELEGRAPH.—Orders have been received at the Navy 
Yard, in Brooklyn, from the Secretary of the Navy, to fit out at once the 
United States steamers Niagara and Mississippi to proceed to to 
in laying down the submarine telegraph cable between Newfoundland and 
Ireland. ‘The English government will furnish also two large ships of the same 
character. The Niagara will receive on board at London or Li one half 
of the cable, and the other half will be put on board the 
peller. The tour ships wif then proceed together to the middle of the Atlantic, 
where the ends of the cable will be joined, and the propellers will then start in 
egpeciie Gea one for Newfoundland and the other for Ireland—each 
at 


pune, go ee case of accident the propellers 


bya wheel 
may be taken fp tow and proceed on 





voyage. 
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TREE-CLIMBING CRABS. 


VoyYAGeEns observe with astonishment a singular crustacean, fre- 

uently seen on the shores of the coco-islands of the Pacific and 
tndian Oceans, and sometimes, although rarely by day, climbing 
upon the coco-palms. The crusted animal is something between 
a crab anda lobster. From the point of the claw to the end of the 
abdomen he generally measures about twenty inches. The color of 
this crab or lobster is sky-blue, shading into white, with white 


patches, speckling the blue of the carapace, and of the plates of 


the abdomen. He has more of the general form of the lobster than 
of a crab. Natives of the coco-islands assert that individual crus- 
taceans of this species are sometimes met with, measuring from 
three to four feet from the point of the claw to the end of the abdo- 
men. The color—blue, it is said—sometimes passes into red, and 
the white into yellow. The natives call this crab the sepoy-crab, 
just as we call a similar crustacean the soldier-crab. He is the sol- 
dier-crab of the tropical islands. Persons familiar with the soldier- 
crab can imagine the appearance of the largest sepoy-crabs, by sup- 
sing the soldier-crab of a size measured by feet instead of inches. 
‘he soldier-crab has a naked and curling abdomen, and must find a 
shell to protect it from the grabs of his enemies. The Indian sepoy- 
crab has three rows of rudimentary plates partly covering and pro- 
tecting the upper part of his abdomen. When surprised by men 
upon a tree, the sepoy-crab snaps the pincers of his formidable left 
claw to announce to them that he is ready for battle. 
however, more desirous of frightening than of fighting his enemies ; 
for, notwithstanding his menaces, he retreats very rapidly. The 
sepoy-crabs, about a couple of feet long, are not objects of fear to 
the natives; but they speak with awe of the rare monsters, which 
exceed three feet in length, and one of which is said to have once 
stolen a child. 

When the sepoy-crab has climbed up the trunk of the coco-palm, 
he detaches the nut by tearing the fibres of the stalk until the nut 
‘alls. After the fall of the nut he descends the trunk slowly, 
and searehes for the nut, which he drags, when he finds it, to the 
iaouth of his hole. Three or four days are spent by him in patiently 
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| whip them out 
| prising how rarely the blacks are pinched. The sepoy- 


He seems, | 





GARETA. 


| and laboriously tearing off fibre after fibre, and the 
pletely denuded of them. He is too provident an animal to wait 
until one nut is done before he goes in search of another. 


contrary, he is always peeling, as he is always eating 
his nuts. He spends his time in these alternate opera- 
tions. He searches about in the trees, or upon the 
trees, for a nut to peel, and when it is peeled he trans- 
fers it to his larder in his hole. He has a peeled nut 
always in the almond state. A nut lasts him about 
aweek. The largest kinds of sepoy-crabs hold them- 
selves in their holes with such tenacity that the na- 
tives are unable to draw them out. As for the indi- 
viduals of the ordinary size, the blacks put their arms 
into their holes, and seizing their claws in a bunch, 
suddenly and skilfuly. It is sur- 


crab, when in his hole, sleeps or respires, and moves 


| slowly; before his obtuse senses have warned him 


of the intrusion, his formidable claws are clasped 
by the muscular hand which pulls him out of his strong- 
hold. | When an unlucky or an unskilful finger is 
pinched, the sepoy lets go his hold the instant he is 
seized by the abdomen. Sometimes a kernel is dropped 
into the hole, and when the crab takes hold of it, 
he lets himself be pulled out rather than let go his 
hold. In their battles with each other, the sepoy- 
crabs will seize hold of each other’s abdomens, and 
will not let go until one of them has ceased to live. 
The sepoy can be made to do the same thing for him- 
self; for when his abdomen is tickled, it is said he 
will seize hold of it with his great claw, and never 
relax his hold until he dies. The sepoy-crabs are 
excellent eating. Gourmands of the Mauritius have 
them sent to them alive from the coco-islands. They 
are sent in boxes which are strongly nailed. down. 
Such is the strength of these crustaceans that they 
have been known to lift up the lid of a box witha 
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MAKING HINDOO IDOLS, AT KYDRATORE, EAST INDIES. 





























ROYAL PALACE OF THE KING OF NAPLES. 


husk is com- | hundred pound weight on the top of it. There a few holes made in 
the box to admit air, and a coco broken in two is placed within 


On the | it; and then, without further precautions or other furniture, the 
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THE CLIMBING CRAB, 


y+ Nong arrives in good condition after voyages of seven or cizht days 
uration. 








AN eminent New York physician, worth. $200,000, it is said, has written an elabo- 
rate work in favor of burning the dead. His will provides for the burning of his 
own body in an ostentatious manner, with sassafras and sandal wood, in presence 
of the city authorities and others, and the collection of his ashes into an urn to 
be deposited in the New York Museum. In the excitement of this unusual affair 
the ,book is to be published and circulated at an expense of $10,000, an equal 
amount to be paid to the editors for doing up the thing handsomely, and an equal 
amount to be paid to the officials for assisting in the ceremonies. 

Pzat Beps Discovered 1n Wisconsin.—Valuable beds of peat have been dis- 
covered, 7 six miles west of Madison, and on the line of the Milwaukie and Mis- 
Sissippi Railroad. This peat for fuel is considered better than Ohio coal, and gas 
made from it is of far greater illuminating power than that made from coal. It is 
estimated by the surveyors that the lands already discovered contain 350,000 tons 
of peat, and there is evidence that it abounds in Dane county. 

Tue Placerville (Cal.) Herald says that, by reference to the official returns, it is 
shown that the free and independent voters of township No. 8 have elected one 
woman a justice of the peace and another a constable. The township is Republican. 

Axnout $35,000 have been raised in New York city, to be appropriated to 
the erection of a monument to the Pilgrim Fathers. The cost of the monument 
will be over $200,009. 
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MANCHESTER (ENGLAND) \: pea ness and grace around. Why 

OMNIBUS. 7 — oe lie en 4 1 i acinomae wie a should such a tyrant as Ferdinand 
Tue Americans invented light i ret firma) are | {| = = — inherit such akingdom? Wretch- 
vehicles; they are the necessary ' Pauly j a | | 1] ed indeed must be his people to 
result growing out of bad roads. = iT | | require at the hands of the Al- 
The English and the people of i mm y “ batt mighty so great a scourge. As 
the Continent use heavy vehicles | 5 Oa = a public attention is directed towards 
because their roads are good, and — { IQ Ky this devoted country, and it is 
make such cumbersome machines qi7f ‘ likely that we may soon hear of 
of utility. We give an engraving +i , s some startling revolution even in 
of a Manchester (England) three — down-trodden and enslaved Na- 
horse omnibus, intended to carry LAGS? 2 ples, we give the Chief Royal 
seventeen passengers inside and Vag oY. x, residence, now deserted for the 
twenty-five outside—forty-two pas- Q PNAS » S, yy more secure Caserta. The site of 
sengers! This is mentioned in ae | YE : Gaeta has more points of classic, 
Engiand as something for the ac- — medieval, and modern interest 


commodation of the provinces. 
Certainly the roads must be in 
blessed condition to get over them 
such a load by the aid of only three 
horses; the very contemplation of 
the result is calculated to fill the 
people accustomed to the muddy 
and obstructed streets of New 
York and the spring highways, 
with doubt mingled with astonish- 
ment. We have only to say that 
a Manchester emnibus with forty- 
two passengers could not be 
moved by three horses in the best 
streets of our great metropolis. 


HINDOO IDOL MAKERS. 

‘¢ The customs of the people are vain; 
for one cutteth a tree out of the forest, 
the work of the hands of the workman 
with the axe. They deck it with silver 
and with gold ; they fasten it with nails 
aud with hammers, that it move not. 
They are upright as the palm tree, but 
speak not ; they must needs be borne, 
because they cannot go. Be not afraid 
of them, for they cannot do evil, neither 
also is it in them to do good....... They are altogether brutish and foolish ; 
the stock is a doctrine of vanities.’’—Jeremiah x. 3, 4, 5, 8 
THE accompanying illustration represents a ecene which Dr. Duff 
witnessed at Kydrapore, a village on the banks of the Hooghly, about 
a mile and a half from the city of palaces, where idolatrous festivities 
are celebrated with perhaps greater zeal and earnestness than in the 
city itself. Passing down the main street, he was led by curiosity 
to enter an open doorway, the posts of which being carved in a 
strangely grotesque manner, seemed to invite attentior. On farther 
exploration the passage led to a quadrangle at the back of the 
house, used as a carpenter’s yard, in which several of the craft were 
busily occupied in fabricating idols of different kinds. The mistree 
in the foreground was putting the finishing touch to a wooden 
representation of Vishnu, reclining on the manv-headed serpent 
Ananta, or eternity. Some men were engaged in preparing the wood 
for the construction of other idols, whilst one was busy painting the 
graven image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom—an ill-shaped human 
figure with its elephant’s head—a deity more frequently met with 
than perhaps any other. The whole scene forcibly reminded one of 
the passage at the head of this paper, and soveral similar passages 
» in the prophets. ‘These idols are sold the sare as any other com- 
modity, and vary in price according to material and amount of labor 
bestowed on their construction. They are not considered sacred 
until consecrated by the Brahmin. Provided with the leaves of a 
saored tree, the latter approaches the image; with the two forefin- 
gers of his right hand he touches -the breast and other parts of the 
figure, at each successive touch giving audible utterance to the 
prayer, ‘‘Let the spirit of Doorga (or Vishnu, as the case may be) 
descend and take possession of this image ;” other mystical verses 
and incantations follow, and the idol is considered worghipable. 

The image-maker is perhaps the most constantly employed and 
best paid of any of the handicraftsmen of Calcutta. 

As the great day approaches, (for which these idols are used,) 
symptoms of increasing preparation thicken and multiply all around. 

eople are seen in every direction peaceably conveying the images 
to their houses. The materials for wonder-stirring exhibitions and 
ceremonial observances are everywhere accumulating. Thousands 
of residents from a distance are seen returning to their homes in the 
interior, laden with the earnings and the profits of months to lavish 
on the great occasion. At length the government offices are by 
proclamation shut for a whole week! Secular business of every 
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MANCHESTER (ENGLAND) THREE-HORSE] OMNIBUS. 


description, public or private, is suspended by land and by water, in 
town and in country. All things seem to announce the approach of 
a grand holiday—a season of universal joy and festivity. 


THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 


Tue garden spot of the world, so far as climate and scenery are con- 
cerned, is contained within the kingdom of the two Sicilies. All 
that is beautiful in mountain and valley, all that is grand in historic 
association, all that is exquisite in art, all that indeed affec*s the 
imagination, centres in and around Naples ge f beyond any 
other place in the world, yet it is cursed beyond all places of the 
world by a bad government, and worse religion, and a demoralized 
people. Every arrival from Europe brings details of fresh cruelty 
on the part of the tyrant Bomba. The recent and unfortunate fail- 
ure to assassinate him has driven him to desperation, and he has 
turned his kingdom into a prison-house, and there goes up from the 
dark dungeons which have accumulated through centuries of op- 





pression acry and wail that reaches heaven. In addition to the 


| domiciliary visits paid to ex-ministers, which we have already re- 


lated, a police inquisition given to a prince whese am | was hitherto 
| deemed perfect has excited the most attention. A lad aged sixteen 
| or seventeen, supposed to be the son of the prince and his house- 
keeper, and occupied as an outsider for the royal stables, thinking 
himself alone in the stables, took a piece of prepared tinder, to light 
a cigar. Atthe moment of the crackling it made a servant enter, 
and construed it as an attempt to fire the royal stables. Notwith- 
| standing the lad’s protestations, he having simply infracted a rule 
| against smoking in the stables, was condemned to prison, put to the 
torture, his body becoming a common sore under the cruelties in- 
flicted, in order to find out if he had | accomplices; and the 
magistrates, if any remain uncorrupted, will be obliged to condemn 
him. The boy’s mother and the prince interfered, but had a domi- 
ciliary visit for their pains. The king is still at Caserta, and lives 
more secluded than ever. He is afraid of his own brothers, and, 
above ali, of his son, heir to the crown. 

Gaeta is the royakpalace of this inhuman Bourbon. Its massive 
walls reflect into the blue waters of the most charming bay in the 
world. Behind rears the towering head of Vesuvius, as if by its 
pouring and ever smoking peak to contrast with the universal soft- 
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FIRST PRESIDENTIAL RECEFTION. ARRIVING AT THE WHITE HOUSB. 
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than any other in the kingdom of 
Naples. Its very name is a puz- 
zle. Strabo says that the Lace- 
demonians so baptised it from its 
form; whilst Diodorus Siculus 
makes the Argonauts stand god- 
fatherto it. Of its great antiquity 
there can be no doubt; even were 
history silent, remains of Roman 
buildings attest the fact, and show 
that Gaeta was one of the delicia 
of the masters of the known world. 

Cicero had a villa there, and in the 

neighborhood of this place he was 

cruelly murdered. There is, too, 

a monumental building not far 

distant, said to have been erected 

in honor of the Roman orator, but 
the assertion is doubted. After 
. pons into the power of various 
States, it was subjected to the Nor- 
man Roger in 1153, who assumed 
as one of his titles that of the Duke 
of Gaeta. In 1222 the Emperor 
Frederic strongly fortified it, and 
built the castle, which was after- 
wards demolished by Gregory IX.; rebuilt by successive sovereigns, 
the castle was much enlarged and strengthened by Charles V. In 
1736 Charles III., the first of the ruling pepe built accommoda- 
tions for 3,000 soldiers, and from that time to this it-has been grad- 
ually strengthened until it has become a fortress by no means to be 
despised. Of the various vicissitudes it has suffered we omit to 
speak. The mountain is of a curious form, and must evidently have 
been divided by an earthquake. ‘Tradition has it that the division 
took place at the death of Christ, and that the place has not since 
then been subject to earthquakes. 

The country about Gaeta is extremely beautiful and productive. 
The oil and wine are nut surpassed by any in the kingdom, and the 
fruits are abundant and in great variety. That, however, which 
gives Gaeta its present interest is the fact that until reeently it was 
the chosen residenee of Ferdinand. No labor or expense has been 
spared in adding to and increasing the fortifications; and, should it 
never be attacked, his Majesty will at least have had the amusement 
of watching the progress of works, and dreaming that he is one of 
the greatest military engineers and generais of modern times. Three 
thousand cannon are onits walls. His fleetis under their protection. 
All useless hands have been expelled from the city, and every avail- 
able corner filled with troops. Here, too, his my has collected 
and deposited a great portion of his treasures. The sketch repre- 
sents the castle with the fortifications in the distance. Our readers 
must content themselves with this distant view, for passports to the 
fortress at least are given to no one, and we could mention an in- 
stance when a request wis made by telegraph for a stranger to pre- 
sent himself on important business. 


LIEUTENANT CATESBY Ap ROGER Jones, an officer on board the 
United States steam frigate Merrimac, writing home to his family 
from Barbadoes, under date of February 26th, says, in speaking of 
the productiveness of the soil, &c., that the island is twenty-one 
miles long, by fourteen wide, produces annually 60,000 hogsheads of 
sugar, and the land sells at $600 per acre. It will be remembered 
that this island was a rendezvous for the negroes stolen from Vir- 
ginia in the late war with Great Britain, by Sir Admiral Cockburn 
and his confederates. The lands of the island have been cultivated by 
those slaves and their descendants from that time to the present day 
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FOREIGN QNEWS. 


Great Britarn.—By the arrival of the Kangaroo and Hermann at 
this port, and the America at Halifax, we have a week’s later news than 
our last advices. The frade and navigation returns for {he month of January had 
been issued, and showed a pregressive increase. Mr. Dallas and Philip Dallas at- 
tended the Queen’s Jevée on the 26th ult. The Parliamentary Committee on the 
Hudson’s Bay Charter continued in session, and the evidence given by Colonel 
Leroy, Doctor Rae, and Governor Simpson was very interesting. The debate 
on Lord Derby’s motion, censuring the Government for the Chinese War, had 
been resumed, and resulted in a division. One hundred and ten voted for the 
motion, and one hundred and forty-six against it, the majority for the Govern- 
ment ina full house being only thirty-six. In the House of Commons, Hon. 
Richard Cobden brought forward a motion similar to that of Lord Derby’s. 
Upon the Dallas-Clarendon treaty, the London Times of 24th ultimo says we can 
very well afford to wait and see what are the precixe objections of the Ameri- 
can Senate, and what new demands Mr. Dallas will have to make after declar- 
ing himself satisfied with the settlement made four months ago. Mr. Randolph, 
an American spiritualist. has been experimenting before the Marylebone 
(London) Literary Institute. George Washington’s spirit left members in much 
doubt on the subjects of slavery and abolition. The London News fears a 
cotton supply crisis, and augurs bad consequences from a too great depend 
ence on the United States. India is again recommended as a cotton field. 
The leading London papers attack the new Russian railway scheme, and decry 
it as an investment for English cash. The Earl of Harewood died on Sunday, 
22d of Februar® aged sixty years. Mr. John McGregor, implicatelin the 
Royal British Bank swindle, has resigned his seat for Glasgow in Parliament. 
The Redpath railway frauds amount to £200,000. There was a famine in the 
province of Malaga, Spain. Large numbers of tourists are residing in Sebas- 
topol. Arrangements for the settlement of the difficulty between Persia and 
Great Britain were progressing satisfactorily, but the treaty had not been 
signed. The proposed convention specifies that Great Britain shall enjoy 
equal commercial priviliges with the mest favored nations, and that British 
Consuls may reside at several stations in the interior of Persia and at ports on 
the Persian Gulf. Persia refuses to permit Consuls to reside at ports on the 
Caspian Sea, inasmuch as her treaties with Russia forbid it. Great Britain 
shall have the right to form an establishment on the island of Karrak, and 
another at Ormuz, and that the Persians shall evacuate Herat, and the Brit- 
ish give up Busliire. 

France.—Paris letters state that the Council of State had rejected a credit 
of five millions of francs, which was demanded by the Department of War. 

Tt is considered probable that the bill for taxing railway shares will be 
abandoned altogether by the Government. 


Paris was very gay. Balls and receptions took place every night. Two 
sons of the King of Dahomey had arrived at Marseilles to be educated. M. 
Thiers positively declined to come forward as a candidate for any seat in the 
Imperial Legislature. It was said that the Emperor and Empress of France 


would be erowned at Rheims in the month of August next. 

Araerta.—Advices from, Algeria to the 19th of February speak favorably of 
the crops. 

Spain.—It is stated in a Ministerial organ that the number of vessels about 
to be sent by the Government agaiust Mexico is, including. transports for 
10,000 men, to be between twenty and thirty. The country, says this journal, 
may feel assured that the national honor shall receive complete satisfaction. 

The recent announcement from the Spanish Government, for a small steam 
line between Cadiz and Havana, at a subsidy of $25,000 per month, failed to 
draw forth a single reply. The offer has been increased to $30,000 per month. 

AvstriA.—The Vienna Gazette publishes an imperial decree abolishing all 
passport regulations within the Austrian Empire. In future it is only at the 
frontier passports are to he shown. The effect produced by this decree is very 
favorable 

Irary.—A Vienna leiter says that deliberations have taken place in a minis- 
terial council at Milan, unler the presidency of the Emperor of Austria, baving 
for their object the withdrawal of the Austrian troops from the papal legations. 
These deliberations have led to instructions being sent to Count Colloredo, Aus- 
trian Embassador at Rome, to come to an understanding about it with Cardinal 
Antonelli. It is supposed that the Papal Government thinks it no longer needs 
foreign assistance. If the reply is to that effect, Austria will enter into nego- 
tiations with France for the simultaneous withdrawal of the French troops 
from Rome and the Austrians from Bologna. The alienation which has re- 
cently taken place between Austria and France may have contributed in 
hastening such a resolution on the part of the Asutrian Government. 

Persia, India and China telegraph dispatches anticipatory of the overland 
mail had been received. 

The dates from Hong Kong are to January 15th. Affairs in China are reported 
unchanged. 

Private letters from Hong Kong state that a numerous Chinese fleet had 
attacked the English squadron, and that it subsequently retired in good order 
under the forts of Canton. Admiral Seymour had disembarked the English 
troops, and burnt the greater party of the suburbs of Canton. 

The fleet belonging to the Chinese rebels had formed a junction with that of 
the Imperialists at Whampoa. 

A Paris dispatch in the Morning Post says, that letters dated Lacao, Jan. 10, 
rtate that the Emperor of China had just placed in a state of siege the five 
forts of the Empire open to Europeans. 

The Europeans on board the steamer Thistle, in all eleven persons, had been 
treacherously murdered by the native passengers. The steamer was carried 
off and abandoned after being dismasted. 

The Government of Hong Kong had increased the palace force, and were 
taking precautionary measures against incendiarism. 


Fxchange at Shanghae, 68. 84. The prices of tea had advanced. The stock 
of black tea was small. The total silk settlements were 68,000 bales. Freiglts 
depressed. 

A renewal of the Neufchatel quarrel would seem to be threatened. We have 


from Berlin a statement to the effect that different circumstances continue to 
keep the irritation against Switzerland alive, chiefly the picture which the 
Neufchatel royalists have drawn of the sufferings inflicted upon them. 

The London and Paris money markets were much depressed. In Liverpool 
loth cotton and corn were dull. The Danish Sound Dues question has been 
finally settled. 

The Empire City, Capt. S. P. Griffin, left New Orleans March 5, at 844 P.M. 
The United States mail steamship Granada, from Aspinwall on the afternoon 
of the 3d (arrived at Havana the day previous,) ‘awaited the arrival of the 
Empire City to forward her passengers and mails trom New Orleans. 

The Granada left Aspinwall without, as usual, awaiting the arrival of the 
treasure and passengers from California (not yet due,) and brought one week’s 
later intelligence from Greytown, forwarded by the British West India mail 
steamship Trent, from that place Feb. 20, and also later advices from the 
South Pacific by an arrival at Panama on the 21st. 

The Trent acknowledges partial successes gained by Cols. Titus and Lock 
ridge over the Costa Rican forces stationed at various points along the San 
Juan River up to the lake—which, taken into consideration as emanating from 
at least lukewarm sources, would indicate that Gen. Walker’s star is again in 
the ascendant. 

The Aspinwall Courier, in its extra of the 34 March, mentions that Walker’s 
oy have forced their way up the San Juan River to the lake with but trifling 
oss, and the — pw of very considerable amounts of arms and provisions, 
and the saving o 

Nothing of moment is noted at Havana. 


another steamer, the J. N. Scott. 

The captain-general had again 

reviewed a large body of troops, some 15,000 strong, at a point six miles from 
the city. No foreign men-of-war were at anchor in the harbor. 
We have news from Australia dated at Hobart Town, Nov. 23; Adelaide, Nov. 
; Sydney, Nov. 27; Melbourne, Dec. 2, and New Zealand, Oct. 11. Large 
shipments of gold were being made to England. The reports from the mines 
are very encouraging, nuggets of great size having been taken out and new 
mines opened near Sydney. Twenty-eight casks of ‘‘ black sand’’ have been 
forwarded to Liverpool, and a great excitement has prevailed in the colonies 
as to the value of a trade in this deposit. It is hoped, however, that it will 
prove of more value in the market than that founda few years ago in California, 
and which produced at the time a deceitful furore amongst speculators. The 
new colonial parliament, elected on the principle of self-government, was 
opened on the 25th ef November, when a motion to commence the daily pro 
ceedings with prayer was negatived. Mr. Charles G. Duffy, the Irish patriot, 
took his seat, and, after making a ludicrous mistake with respect to his vote, 
had a quarrel with the speaker on a point of parliamentary etiquette. There 
was no change in the Melbourne fiour market. The weather was warm and 
genial 
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ARMY. 


‘Tne United States transport steamer Fashion arrived at Key West 
irom Punta Rasa, Feb. 12th, on her way to Miami to meet Gen. Harney, 
who is scouring the hammocks between the two places. She reports the dis 
covery by the-troops of an Indian camp, apparently abandoned in great haste, 
as they left their dinners on the fires. 

Capt. S. L. Sparkman’s company of mounted volunteers was mustered out of 
tne United States service on Tuesday, the 17th inst., by virtue of the expiration 
of the term of enlistment. Capt. 8. re-organized his company, and was re- 
mustered for six months on the same day. 

Capt. Carter’s company of Mounted Volunteers was mustered into the United 
States service on Wednesday, Feb. 18th 

Capt. L. G. Lesley’s company of Mounted Volunteers was mustered out of the 
United States service on Thursday, Feb. 19th 

Gen. Harney arrived at this place in the steamship Fashion, on Thursday 
last 

We understand that vigorous operations are now being prosecuted in the 
Everglades 

We learn that our friend Hon. J. M. Taylor, of Hernando county, anticipates 
raising a company of: Foot Volunteers, for the protection of the agricultural 
interests of that county. 

CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR WoRsS OF DeFENCE.—Ry an act making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defence, and for repairs of 
barracks and quarters, for the year ending the 30th of June, 1858 (approved 
March 3, 1857.) the following sums were voted Fort Montgomery, Lake 
Champlain, $50,000 ; Fort Knox, Penobscot river, Maine, $50,000 ; Fort Win 
throp, Boston harbor, $10,000; Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, $10,000 : Fort 


Adams, Newport, Rhode Island, $15,000 ; Fort Schuyler, New York, $20,000 ; 
Fort Richmond, Staten Island ] 
river, 
ginia, 


New York, $150,000 : Fort Delaware, Delaware 
200,000 ; Fort Carroll, Baltimore harbor, $150,000 ; Fort Calhoun, Vir- 
00,000 ; Fort Sumpter, South Carolina, $109,000 ; Fort Pulaski, Georgia, 
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$26,000 ; Fort Clinch, Florida, $75,000 ; Fort 
Gaines, Alabama, $160,000 ; Fort Livingston, 
Florida, $200,000 ; Fort Jefferson, Florida, $300,000 
York, repairs, $10,000; Fort Lafayette, New York 
Wood, New York, repairs, $5,000; Fort Jackson, 0 irs, $18,000 ; 
Fort Pickens, F onida, repairs, $15,000 ; Fort St. Philip, jana, repairs, 
$26,000 ; Fort Macomb, Louisiana, repairs, $7,000; Fort Dupré, Louisiana, 
repairs, $12,000 ; Fortifications—New Bedferd harbor, $150,000 ; Fortifications 
—Kennebec river, Maine, $100,000; Fortifications—Hog Island, Portland, 
Maine, $50,0004 Fortifications—Entrance to New Bedford harbor, $150,000 ; 
Fortifications—Sandy Hook, New Jersey, $250,000 ; A fort opposite Fort S¢hny- 
ler, New York, $150,000 ; A fort on site of Fort Tompkins, New York, $150,000; 
Defences—Proctor’s landing, Louisiana, $25,000 ; Fortifications—Alcatraz bay, 
San Franciseo, $200,000 ; Fort—Fort Parish, San Francisco, $350,000 ; Barracks, 
&c.—Fort Columbus, New York, $14,000; Land (additional) Fort Tompkins 
New York, $42,000; Fort Madison, Maryland, modifications, $20,000 ; Fo 
Jackson, Georgia, repairs, $18,000; Fortification—Ship Island, Misstssippi, 
$100,000 ; Fortification—Inner passes of Mobile bay, $100,000 ; Platforms for 
cannon, $100,000 ; Contingent expenses, titles, &c., $30,000 ; Repairs for unoc- 
cupied stations, $19,000. Total, $3,729,000. Appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the year ending June 30, 1858, $14,089,645. 
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NAVY. 


Tue Judge Advocate of the Naval Court of Inquiry gives notice, for 
the information of parties coming before this court under the first section of 
the act of January 16th, that they will be respectively advised by the depart- 
ment when their cases shall have been refetred to the court ; and that it is 
desirable that in presenting themselves they should come prepared with a list 
of such witnesses as they may desire to have summoned, specifying to which 
of the respective heads of ‘‘ fitness for the naval service’? mentioned in the act, 
their testimony is to be applied respectively: and suggesting the delay, if any, 
which may be required, and in respect of what witnesses. 


Unrrep States STEAMER PRINCETON.—We some days ago announced that this 
steamer was ordered round to Philadelphia as the receiving ship—the follow- 
ing officers have been temporarily ordered to take her to that port :—Com- 
mander, Jas. L. Henderson ; Lieutenants, Chas. W. Place and Wm. Sharpe , 
Chief Engineer, Michael Quinn ; First Assistant Engineer, Jesse S. Rutherford ; 
Second Assistant Engineers, Virginius Freeman, Thomas Wiiliamson and Fd- 
ward W. Manning ; Third Assistant Engineer, Alexander Burrow ; Boatswain, 
Edward Kenney ; Gunner, John Webber. 

Appropriations for the Naval Service for the year ending June 30th, 1858, 
including Navy Yards, Hospitals and Magazines, $11,359,782. 

The United States steam frigate Merrimac is reported to have sailed from 
Barbadoes for Santa Cruz on the 5th ult. 

The vacancy occasioned in the navy by the death of Dr. Kane, has been filled 
by the appointment of Delavan Bloodgood, of this State, as passed assistant- 
surgeon. 





OBITUARY. 


DEATH OF THE ORIGINAL UNCLE Tom.—The Indianapolis Jour- 
nal mentions the death in that city, on Sunday last, of Thomas Magruder, an 
old negro, aged about.110 years. He is supposed to have been the one who 
suggested the name and the leading features of the character of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 

Deatu OF Bishop CreTin.—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Minnesota died at 
St. Paul, of dropsy, on Sunday morning last. He was sixty years old, and 
sustained, so far as we know, a worthy character. The House of Representa- 
tives adjourned on Tuesday to attend his funeral, by a vote of 18 to14. Nearly 
a thousand people were present at the imposing ceremony. 


The Keeseville Standard chronicles the death of Mr. Joseph Cassey, at the 
Essex County Poor House, on the 20th ult., aged 114 years, as appears by the 
books of the county house. He claimed to be much older and asserted that 
he was in most of the great battles of the Revolution. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CoRN EXcCHANGE.—John L. Buckley, Esq., 
President of the New York Corn Exchange, died at his residence in East 
Fourteenth street on Friday morning. Deceased was 60 years of age, and 
a prominent merchant in this city of forty years’ standing, principally in the 
corn and flour trade, in which he succeeded his father, who also occupied 
a leading position in the commercial community. Mr. Buckley had been in 
feeble health for some time. ‘wo years since, the large contracts for bread- 
stuffs made by the French and English governments here were intrusted to 
him, in addition to large operations by favorite capitalists, the whole forming 
an aggregate of business which placed Mr. Buckley at the head of trade. The 
members of the Corn Exchange adopted the resolutions in regard to the death 
of their President in accordance with his high character and the melancholy 
event. . 

Ciry Mortauity.—The following is the number of deaths for the 
past fortnight : 


Men Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Week ending March 7......... 97 70 157 125 449 
Week ending March 14 ........ 72 76 173 135 456 
FINANCIAL. 
THE business of the Sub-Treasury last week was: Receipts, 


$177,250 ; payments, $111,331 74 ; balance, $15,562,313 65—against $15,189, - 
303 last Saturday. This is the largest amount our Sub-Treasury has ever con- 
tained, 

The imports of dry goods for the week show a considerable increase on the 
corresponding week of last year—being $2,813,688, against $1,819,732. 

The imports other than dry goods show a considerable increase on the cor- 
responding week of last year, being $2,252,024 against $1,485,180. 





POE TS FONG CS WP ic ic 0605605050 08c0cccsedenasees $47,715,334 
EASE JOOP cc cccccccccccese cvcccccsstovcesccecceseses 36,015,655 
nn 00 0:06 0.600006.0600045605006000080 $11,699,718 


The payment for duties during the week reached nearly $1,100,000. 

The following is a comparative statement of the value of certain exports 
from the commencement of the year to March llth. The exports of specie 
from this port for the week ending the 15th inst., and for the year 1857 thus 
far, were: 





For the week,..... MPYTTTITITITITTTTT TTT TTT ty $422,914 
4,187,077 
WOU, WEE 6606.0600 60 i506 060800 08000e800s000 $4,609,991 


Sates oF Rear Estate, Marcu 9.—House and lot No. 20 Leonard street, 
25x100, $1,600 ; do. No. 124 Forsyth street, 25x100, $9,150; do. No. 218 West 
32d street, 26x100, $7,900; do. No. 126 14th street, 168x108, $12,000; do. No. 
55 Spring street, 25x112 and 118, $6,901; do. No. 532, cor. 33d st. and 2d av., 
248x100, $7,750; do No. 530, adjoining, 24.3x100, $6,325; do. No. 168 East 24th 
street, 25x98 10, $5,750; do. No. 127 West 46th street, 25x100.4, $3,700; 4 lots 
cor. 5th av. and 92d st., each 25x102—together, $7,900; house and lot No. 
318 West 22d street, 16 by half the block, $9,800; do. No. 48 Greenwich av., 
21x73, $8,900; do. on Elizabeth street, near Bayard, 18x80, $6,150; 3 lots on 
152d street near 5th av., each 25x100, $300 each, $900; 1 do. adjoining, 55x100, 
$350; 2 do. on 131st street, near 5th av., each 25x100, $440 each, $880; Brook- 
lyn—house and lot cor. Middagh and Columbia st. 25x100, $3,300. 

The Brick Church property sold for $439,200, an advance. 

The value of foreign goods imported at the port of B: «ton during the week 
ending the 6th inst. amounted to $1,093,836, exceeding by $137,390 the impor- 
tations for a correspon ing period last year. 


———————————— 


LITERARY. 


History oF Kiye Richarp Tue Tarp or ENGLAND. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Asovut Richt anp WronG. By Jacob Abbott. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
That Mr. Abbott should be prolific beyond comprehension is not a matter of 
praise, but that his works should be uniformly so good of their kind is really 
amazing. e 
VILLAGES AND CoTTaGes, A Serres OF Desians. By Calvert Vaux. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. W. Moore. 
This exquisite work contains an extensive series of (esigns for villas and cot- 
tages, with the fullest letter-press description of ever, detail, and an estimate 
of prices. It is a work of true taste, fully accomplishing what it professes to 
do—shows people how to build handsome cottages at a moderate price—and 
should be in the hands of every one intending to realizesthat very attractive 
hope of a residence in the country. 


By Jacob Abbott. New 


ADULTERATED BRANDY.—A correspondent of the London Times 
calls attention to the extent to which raw spirits distilled from grain 
in England are mixed with brandy in France, and re-shipped as the 
produce of that country. The quantity of British spirits exported 


would give an average price of 4s. 3d. 
the quantity of brandy imported from France was 1,861,390 gallons, 
the value being £911,305, or about 9s. 9d. per gallon. it is pointed 
out that, after allowing 1s. 3d. per gallon for expenses in freight, 
redistillation with wine, &c., a profit is thus obtained of 100 per cent, 


er gallon. In the same year 








On Sunday morning, between 3 and4 o’clock, an attempt was made 
by an incendiary to fire the lager bier saloon kept by Mr Vogalsang, 
at No. 328 Eighth Avenue, by throwing cuaghens under the door 
and around the door casing, and setting fire to it. 
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MUSIC. 


Iranian Orera, FouRTEENTH StREET.—The appearance of our 
talented little countrywomas and citizen, Madame Cora de Wilhorst, in a new 
réle, created a stsong excitement last week. On Monday night the 
storm was, as will be remembered, very severe, and lost to the management 
probably a thousand dollars receipts, but the house was far more fully at- 
tended than could have been expected. The opera, Donizetti’s charming 
work, “‘ La Figlia del Reggimento,”’ was, as a whole, very badly given, a ne- 
cessary consequence of inadequate rehearsal. But Cora de Wilhorst made a 
decided hit, sustaining herself admirably to the end. She seemed more at 
home in this character than in any she has yet attempted. She was perfectly 
familiar with the music, which she sang fluently and spiritedly, and also 
with the action of the piece, which she filled exceedingly well in all its de- 
tails. This is the third character she has sustained, if not literally studied, in 
four or five weeks, and we are pleased to be able to say that the third person- 
ation gives marked evidence of improvement in every respect. She is travel- 
ling the road which will assuredly lead her to prominent artistic distinction. 
She is a mere child yet; her voice will undoubtedly increase in volume with 
her powers of endurance; she has ambition and perseverance, and if she re- 
tains her health she has before her a career of unclouded brilliancy and pros- 
perity. The first benefit of Madame Cora de Wilhorst, which took place on 
Wednesday, the 11th inst., was really a brilliant ovation for the young artist. 
The house was crowded in every part, lobbies included, by the most distin- 
guished beauty and fashion of our city. The receipts were, we understand, 
over three thousand dollars. Signorina Parodi and Madame Patti Strakosch 
appeared in one act of ‘‘Norma,’’ and the fair beneficiare in Maria in “La 
Figlia del Reggimento.’”’ The whole performance went off to the entire satis- 
faction of the audience, and the results were as brilliant as could have been 
anticipated. 

Mr. Strakosch’s second operatic season closed with this week. He has had 
every outside disadvantage that could arise to ruin an enterprise of this cha- 
racter—weather the most inclement and inauspicious, and a season of strict 
religious observance. How his accounts will balance we do not know, but 
from the rigid system of economy, without meanness, which he has establish- 
ed in every department, we believe that, in the face of every disadvantage, 
there will be a profit more’or less left to him after he has closed the business 
up. We trust that such will be the case. 

SicisMunD THALBERG’s ConcEeRTs.—The great musical ‘‘lion’’ of the day, 
Sigismund Thalberg, gave two grand sacred and miscellaneous concerts at 
Niblo’s Garden on Tuesday and Thursday of last week. These concerts were 
a brilliant suce’ss in a money point of view, as nearly every seat in the house 
was taken, before the doors were opened. Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ was 
given on each occasion. The performing artiste were Signorina Parodi and 
Madames D’Angri, Strakosch and Johannsen, Signori Tiberini and Morelli. 
The Harmonic Society sustained the choral part, the whole being under the 
direction of George F. Bristow. In the miscellaneous part the great Thalberg 
played, and the above artists sung, being severally under the direction of 
Signor Abella and Maurice Strakusch, who conducted his Opera orchestra. 
These are, we believe, the last concerts of M. Thalberg in this city until his 
return from the West and prior to his leaving for Europe, at which period he 
will probably indulge us again with his exquisite performances. His Matinées 
have reached several series, and have proved successful beyond his most san- 
guine expectations. In truth Thalberg has achieved a success in this city 
(and every where else) beyond all precedent. He has created a genuine and 
lasting excitement, which can be aroused whenever he returns among us, for 
it is based upon appreciation and admiration of his wonderful and unapproach- 
able abilities. 


N. Y. Parsarmonic Concert.—The third concert of the 13th season of this 

pular and fashionable society was given at the Academy of Music on the 7th 
inst. The house was, as usual, crowded in every part by a distinguished and 
critical audience. One of Schumann’s symphonies, that in C, op. 61, and to 
our mind his best, was the chief feature of the programme. The scherzo and 
the larghetto movements please us the most; they are capricious, but they 
are musically interesting, and they were the best orchestral performance of the 
evening. Asa whole we do not very much admire this symphony; it is pos- 
sible that by hearing it frequently we might become accustomed to it; but 
while we have Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c., as resources, we 
cannot but look upon the time as wasted that is bestowed upon the endeavor 
to like Schumann’s music. The overture by Beethoven and Rietz we have 
noticed before, and their performance was fully up to our Philharmonic 
average, which is about one hundred per cent. above all the cities in the 
Union. Ihat it is not all that it might be is certain, and we doubt if the 
necessary steps in advance will be made until the private rehearsals are more 
numerous and the number of the public rehearsals is decreased. The 
extraneous aid in the shape of singing and playing was from fair to middling. 
We remarked upon the manner and style of Miss de Roode in a recent article, 
and on those heads we have nothing further to say, excepting that the opinion 
then expressed has been confirmed in its truth by her performance at the Phil- 
harmonic concert. She has a very excellent voice, but the pieces chosen on 
that occasion were by far too ambitious, both for her voice and her educa- 
tion. Mr. Edward Mellenhauer ‘‘plays a good fiddle’’ with taste and 
expression, and on the level of his powers is unexceptionable, but he is very 
long and tediously wearisome. Genius alone can afford to be prolix in time, 
as its brilliant and meteor-like flashes beguile the hearers into forgetfulness of 
the fast flying moments. The concert was conducted by Mr. Theodore Eis- 
feld. The programme ofthe next eoncert contains the following glorious pieces: 
Symphony “ Eroica,’’ No. 3, Op. 55, in E flat, by Beethoven; Overture Drama- 
tique, ‘‘ Chant des Belges,’’ in C, Op. 101 (first time), by H. Litolff; Overture, 
Scherzo, Entré Act, Notturno and Wedding March, from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ by Mendelssohn. The fir-t public rehearsal takes place this day, 
Saturday, March 21st, at half past three P. M., at the Academy of Music. 


EIsFELD’S CLASSICAL QUARTETTE SomrEE.—The next of these delightful soirées 
will take place at Dodworth’s Academy on Tuesday evening next, the 24th. 
The following admirable selection forms the programme : Quartette in G major, 
Mozart, (not played since 1853;) Romanye from Robert, Meyerbeer, Miss H. 
Simon, 2d appearance in New York ; Trio Concertante (G minor), Rubenstein; 
the piano by William Mason ; Ave Maria, Cherubini, (with obligato,) Miss 
H. Simon, Mr. F. Simon ; Grand Quartette in C, Beethoven, BY very partioular 
request, J. Burke, ete., ete. 








THE DRAMA. 


WALLack’s THeatrE.—Tae New TraGepy.—The production of a new Ameri- 
can tragedy at this establishment has been the city taik for two weeks. The 
management, it is said, gave one thousand dollars for the manuscript; several 
hundred Bostonians, it was rumored, were coming on to witness its produc- 
tion; and many-tongued report whispered that Miss Heron was so delighted 
with the character assigned to her, that for the world she would not have one 
line of it altered. These interesting items of gossip spread from circle to 
circle, and created an excitement which culminated to agony point upon tle 
night of performance. The tragedy was produced on Monday, the 16th inst., 
and the leading papers of Tuesday spread out its merits in column length arti- 
cles, all so carefully written, so interlarded with poetic gems quoted from the 
tragedy, that we could not but come to the conclusion that they were pre- 
pared in advance, and the blank result ef the performance filled in. Our 
daily papers are not in the habit of consuming midnight oil to chronicle art 
doings, and some of them are so notoriously slow that days have elapsed be- 
tween the performance and the appearance of the criticism. But in this 
instance they were well posted up and prepared for the emergency; but they 
could not swallow the tragedy wholly. They praised with the right hand, con- 
demned with the left, and summed up with such exquisite finesse, with such 
diplomatic obscurity, that the condemnation faded into the background, and 
admiring approval seemed, to the casual reader, the burden of the whole 
articles. How this is achieved we shall not even offer a surmise, but the re- 
lations between managers and writers for the press have much changed in a 
few years. Their interests are more closely knit than heretofore—the one is 
the consumer and the other the producer; or in other words, the manager 
gives to the public the works, whetheg, literary or musical, that the writers 
produce. It is a concordance of private interests which is fatal to the free 
expression of opinion, and must throw a doubt upon the genuineness ofthe 
critical judgments which are intended to influence the public mind. It pro- 
duces that ‘‘ tickle me and I’ll tickle you”’ system, ia which public interest is 
entirely overlooked and private interest alone subserved. The interests of 
general art uire no such combination, and even native genius will wither 
under the blighting influence of false praise and fictitious popularity. 

The action of this tragedy, ‘‘ Leonore, or the World’s Own,”’ is supposed te 
cecur in Switzerland and afterwards in Italy, some two or three hundred 
years ago. The first act opens with the return of Edward (Mr. Dyott), who, to 
make himself worthy of Leonore (Miss Heron) has been pursuing art studies 
in Italy. He is informed of the arrival of a stranger, Count Lothair (Mr. 
Sothern) and of his, the Count’s, conquest of the fair Leonore. He is, of 
course, broken-hearted, and retires on the approach of the lovers. They 
enter, Leonore and Lothair, she uttering a pretty piece of sentimentality. 
She fondles him, hangs on his neck, lolls in his arms, twines around him in 
very front of the village inn. Is this nature? The veriest wanton would 
have kept such endearments from the’ public gaze. They discourse of their 
love, sprung up and consummated within a month—one short month. They 
| glory in their marriage of hearts, which no priest has blessed, and which has 
| not been sullied by any form or ceremony, and se says she would glory in 
in declaring it in the public market-place !| We wish our readers to mark this, a6 
the whole future motive of the play rests upon the wrong he has done her. 
Now, where is the wrong? He has promised her nothing but love; she has 
made no sacrifice for him, but has simply followed the impulse of a wanton 
nature. They met upon equal terms, with nothing to bind them but the plea 
sures of a guilty love, a compact which could only endure until satiety stepped 
in and severed the flimsy tie. He tired first, she calls herself deceived, which 
she knows is false, and thus the whole after action of the piece is based upon 
a lie, and is, in fact, an illustration of a wanton’s revenge upon one who 
slighted her attractions. To return, however, to the action of the piece. 
After further excessive endearments, they retire. Edward again appears and 
determines that Lothair shall marry Leonore, and as Lothair returns from the 
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ouse, beards him in the street. Edward delivers a solemn lecture to Lothair, 
a a the impertinent interference, strikes him; swords are drawn, 
but Leonore herself in the arms of her lover—protects him, pacifies 
Edward, and the curtain drops. 

The second act opens in the same locality. Leonore is her lover and 
cannot eat any breakfast. A rude assemblage of —- break in upon her, and 
taunting her with indecent wantonness, inform her that her lover has left her. 
She takes things very coolly, as might be expected, for she cannot expect, for 
all of us have a ceriain amount of vanity, that her beauty has so soon lost 
its charm ; but upon assurance of the fact, she becomes outrageous and de- 
termines to follow him. What for? not that he shall fulfil any promise that 
shall sanctify their union, but because she is not tired of him. Her deter- 
mination to go is materially assisted by the fact that the villagers have decid- 
ed to drive her from the place she has disgraced. The author has here en- 
deavored to create for the heroine a false sympathy, by making a supposed 
village rival the mouthpiece of the villagers. But the artifice is too flimsy : 
it ts evident that she has only got her deserts. The whole scene is intensely 
revolting, depicting as it does the most despicable of our worser passions. 
Well, she departs on her holy mission, accompanied by her old nurse, Mrs. 
Vernon, and Parson Fdward. 

The third act opens somewhere in Italy. The scene is an elegant café, 
with elegant loungers enjoying their ‘‘dolce far niente.” Lothair enters 
and is surrounded by his gay parasites, who praise his beauty, his elegance, 
and glorify his succsssful libertinism. At urgent solicitation he recounts 
his little passage with the Swiss girl and produces her portrait—probably 
a daguerreotype—when Lorenzo (Walcott) another poke-nose, a la Parson 
Edward, seizes the picture, preaches a homily in defence of woman (which 
is the most beautiful passage in the tragedy) and lectures Lothair upon 
his villainy. A quarrel ensues, daggers are drawn, but they do not 
fight, and poke-nose retires with the stolen property in his possession. A 
street scene comes next, and Leonore and her nurse enter. They are on 
their voyage of discovery. A flower-girl comes in, speaks poetry and goes out 
again. Leonore has a presentiment that her lover is approaching, and she is 
right, for he comes in with his wife. Of course Leonore, uttering his name, 
rushes forward and falls at his feet. The wife is astonished, the husband dis- 
gusted, using some very coarse expressions to the nurse, and takes his wife 
away as quickly as possible. Leonore recovers, asks which way they have 
gone, and the flower-girl comes in just in time to inform her. Leonore is about 
to rush after them, when the nurse implores her to stay, but the reply is— 
‘No! not for God!’ The next scene is a room in an inn. Edward is there, 
mourning, as usual, over the fate of Leonore, when his friend and brother 
poke-nose Lorenzo enters. They compare notes. Edward tells his story, Lorenzo 
relates his adventure, and they go out mutually miserable and perfectly useless. 
The count then enters with his wife, who is naturally sulky about the affair in 
the street. He, of course, makes a lying defence, and has nearly pacified her, 
when Leonore, panting and mad with haste, rushes in, The count draws his 
dagger to kill her, but the wife interferes, saying, ‘‘ Now, by God’s light, this 
woman shall be heard !’’ Leonore endeavors to awake his passion, recalis their 
love passages and asks if he still loves her. He answers, ‘‘No!” She asks if 
the lady is his sister ? He says, ‘‘ No—his wedded wife!” She then pronounces 
herself betrayed, although she never asked, expected or wished to be his wife, 
and raves much poetry, which sounds like Satan quoting Scripture. At thie 
juncture the child of the count and countess enters. They exclaim, ‘Our 
child!’ and Leonore, seizing it, performs a great deal of pantomimic action 


over it, thrusts it into its mother’s arms and departs, vowing a huge revenge. 
The next scene is a street in the same place. Huon (Mr. Reynolds), a friend 
of the count’s, is anxious to secure his cast-off mistress, and having heard of 
their recent interview, thinks the present moment most favorable for his pur- 
poses. He stands aside as she enters boiling with the concentrated fury of a 
demon, and advancing, proposes that if she will live with him he will assure 
her of a terrible revenge upon Lothair. She agrees at once, but makes him 
take a terrible oath—not by Heaven, which she declines, but by Hell and all 
its powers. They are about to leave together, when the two chivalric mar- 
plot poke-noses come in. A fight ensues; Huon kills Lorenzo, who dies moral- 
izing, and Edward vows vengeance upon Leonore, whom he suddenly discovers 
to bea ——, what the audience discovered long before. 

The fourth act discovers great consternation among the nobles. Some woman 
devil has become the mistress of the prince, and many are made the victims of 
her vengeance. Lothair has become a changed man; the little Swiss affair caused 
him agreatdeal of trouble. Besides, he is in debt and in the hands of the Jews. 
During a melancholy interview with his wife he is interrupted by a mysterious 
visitor, who desires a private audience. Showing a mystic badge, which Lothair 
understands and receives as a pledge of the trustworthiness of the messenger, 
the stranger informs him that he C thair) is doomed to death by the prince, 
and his only hope of escape is to join a conspiracy organized for the destruction 
of the general enemy. Lothair at last consents, and signs a compact and 
promises to meet the conspirators the next night. The next scene is the 
boudoir of the mistress of the prince. Leonore glories in the power she has 
gained, and gloats over the prospect of her coming revenge upon Lothair. 
She exclaims that she is ‘‘the instrument of thy vengeance, God, although 
thou wilt not acknowledge it’’—‘‘I ask no assistance from thee, but from hell,’’ 
andsoon. Her princely paramour enters. She betrays the (pretended) con- 
spiracy of Lothair; then throwing herself upon her lover, she twines round 
his neck with wanton endearments until he consents to sign the death-warrant 
of her former lover. ‘he prince, grieving at the treachery of his early friend, 
buries his face in his hands and weeps; while Leonore, seizing the fatal docu- 
ment—the consummation of her revenge—stands over him with the exultant 
smile of an embodied fiend. 

The fifth act discovers the meeting of the conspirators. Lothair is com- 
pelled to declare to the masked men the reason of his presence among 
them, acknowledges his signature to the bond, and is confronted by the 
prince and Leonore. Lothair is condemned to death, and is about to be 
taken away, when his wife enters and proclaims that their child is stolen. 
The despair of Lothair is overwhelming—the triumph of the wretched 
Leonore complete. The last scene of this abominable tragedy isin the prince’s 
palace. Leonore, alone, is remorseful; she loves Lothair still, but the powers 
of hell, which she has so frequently invoked during the previous action, have 
too strong a hold upon her for mer¢y or repentance to creep in. But Parson 
Edward steps in, and after informing her that he has sent away her guards— 
a great piece of improbable impertinence from an itinerant painter—proceeds 
to show her the thing she is, and portrays a picture so horrible that, in a 
moment of frenzy, Leonore stabs herself. Dying, she liberally exonerates 
Lothair from all complicity in the pretended plot, and the proof she gave would, 
in all probability, let that unmitigated scoundrel, Lothair, loose upon society 
again. 

We have thus detailed the plot and action of the new tragedy, written by a 
lady and played at one of our leading theatres. We will make no further 
comment upon it. Its purpose, design and carrying out are alike revolting, 
unnatural, and disgusting; and in addition the action lags and halts, and the 
language is tedious and prosy. There are several points of beauty in the 
Writing, but they are so isolated and so few in number, that they offer no pal- 
liation to the rest, which when not prosy and weak, is blasphemous or redolent 
of sentiments which are subversive of moral purity. God and hell are used 
with a licence and a recklessness not to be paralleled by any play within our 
remembrance, and with such a brazen impiety as to send a shudder through 
even those nct scrupulously religious. For this there is no apology; it is an 
outrage upon decency that admits of no defence. Some of our critics have 
quoted as gems the eriest twaddle that ever sullied paper. Such for instance 

“She holds him by a chain of perfumed breath, 
Padlocked with kisses |” 
 —«-<the hours drop off like pearls 

Into the silver silence !”’ 
Can there be greater twaddle than this? Words, words, words, jingling in 
sounds,-but the sense lacking. “‘A chain of perfumed breath,” like odorous 
linked sausages, with a mouth padlocked at either end. In a tragedy of three 
or four hours’ duration, barren indeed must be the author whose pen could 


not trace some lines worthy of note. That there are passages worthy of 
mention we have already acknowledged, but they in no way redeem a work 
which every right-thinking mind must utterly condemn. 

_Miss Heron’s acting in this tragedy we think in every way exceptionable. 
There was a breadth anda licence in her delineation to our mind altogether 


unfit for public presentation. We thought that in “‘ Camille” she had reached 
the outermost limit of propriety, beyond which no artist would dare to go, or 
the least fastidious audience permit. But we were mistaken, for in ‘‘ Leonore”’ 
we witness a licence that should never be seen by the young and innocent. Her 
passion was without dignity, her despair was mere ravirg, and her grief the 


outbursts of an unbridled nature. The unnaturalness of the character ham- 
pered her, weighed her down, and she constantly struggled to create a sympa- 
thy ‘or that which in its very nature stifled every sympathetic emotion. Her 


manner was stagey and affected, and her gestures and posés, however striking 
were neither graceful nor feminine. We regret that she should have adopted 
this part—we regret that she has embodied it so truthfully—and we trust that 
she will at once abandon it to the obscurity it so richly merits. 

The tragedy was well acted throughout, and was put upon the stage in a 
manner which reflects the highest credit upon the manager—if anything can be 
creditable connected with this tragedy. The scenery is extremely beautiful, 
and the costumes elegant and costly. Indeed Imbor and money were literaily 
lavished upon this worthless production. We wish such liberal expenditure 
had been used to a better end. F 

The original overture, by a distinguished American composer, is a very in- 
different affair. {ts originality will hardly be uestioned, as all ideas are care- 
fully hidden or withhelL It is an unhappy union of modern German obscurity 
and weak Italian common-place. Its principal them>, sufficiently hac kneyed 
in itself, is rendered vulgar by the perpetual and monotonous tap of the drum. 
It begins obscurely and ends abruptly, but it is notlong. There is but little 
incidental music, and in that little the composer has no‘ over-taxed his in- 
vention. 

Lavra KEeve’s Turatae.—The new piece, ‘ The Black Book”? is a char ming 
play and a great success. ‘The new burlesque, ‘‘ The Elves, or the Statue 
Bride”’ is superbly produced and finely acted. Literary merit it has none, but 
the magnificent acting of Miss Laura Keene and the really gorgeous scenery 
and costumes render it worth seeing. 

BROADWAY TaeaTRE.—The wonderful Elephants draw ; they are large enough 
and strong enough to draw, and the crowded audiences every night present 
prove that their strength and accomplishments are not exerted in vain. 

BrouGaam’s Bowery Tazatke.—John Brougham is back again—nothing more 
need be said. This evening, Friday, ic the Treasurer’s Benefit, The bill is ex- 
cellent, and he should have a crowded house. 








CITY ITEMS. 


Ow1ne to the news from bee my the price of fire crackers has been 
advanced. The last sales were at $2 50 per box, but the article cannot be had 
at that figure now. This is bad news for the juvenile So who are looking 
forward to the Fourth of July, but rather welcome intelligence for people in 
the public streets 

Avboy named John Brady died from the effects of injuries received 
byrigtimping off one of the Hudson River Railroad cars, near Twenty-ninth 
street! The deceased had both legs broken. 

The pilot boat Sylph has now been absent three weeks. It is 
feared that she is lost. e Washington is also missing; she has not been 
heard of since January 17th. 

An aged woman named Lavinia Jones committed suicide by 
hanging herself while in a state of insanity. The deceased, it appeared, was 
about seventy years of age, and for several years past has been in ill health, 
and at times was partially insane. 


A man named David O’Keefe died from concussion of the brain, 
produced by falling down the hatchway of the bark Mary Lee, while he was 
engaged in hoisting goods from the hold of that vessel. 


A German named H. Meschundorf died from strangulation, 
caused by being choked by a piece of meat while eating his supper on Sunday 
night. The deceased dfed in great agony in ten minutes after being choked. 


We learn that Oceanus Engine Company No. 11, and New York 
Hose No. 5, of this city, will visit Boston on the 17th of June next. One of the 
companies will be received by Washington Engine-Company No. 5 of 
Charlestown. 


New York Hosprrau.—The weekly report of the above institu- 
tion to March 6th, was as annexed: ———— on February 27th, 307; ad- 
mitted to March 6th, 47; discharged, cured or relieved, 48; died, 3; remaining 
at date, 308. Males, 255; females, 53. 


Capt. Worden of the canal boat Bradford, for the apprehension of 
whom a warrant had been issued by Coroner Perry, charging him with haviug 
shot Patrick Doyle, on the 5th ult., surrendered himself to the coroner lately, 
and was held to bail in the sum of $1,000, to await the action of the grand 
inquest. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dedreux, residing at No. 272 Grand street, 
Brooklyn, E. D., was so badly burned on Friday evening, by the explosion of a 
fluid lamp which she was filling and which she accidentally overturned, that 
she died during the night, after suffering intense agony. 


Another shocking murder has occurred in this city. A courtezan 
named Anne McGirr, alias Hopkins, was found lying in the alleyway of No. 3 
Worth street, with her throat eut from ear to ear, at an early hour yesterday 
morning. A negro named John Dorsey was, upon an investigation, found to 
be implicated in the murder, and was at the conclusion of the coroner’s 
inquest committed to the Tombs to await the action of the Grand Jury. 


Capt. John E. Vedder of Chicago, Ill., formerly of Syracuse, 
N. Y., left his rooms at the Metropolitan Hotel, on the morning of the 4th 
inst., as he said, to go to Brooklyn or Long Island, to return on the afternoon 
of the same day, since which time he has not been seen or heard of. 


Judge Daly of the Court of Common Pleas has fixed the 24th 
inst. for the hearing of the charges against Coroner Connery. 


On Thursday night, at about 11 o’clock, a murder was committed 
in a Dutch dance house at No. 100 James street, kept by Rhodus Schieck. A 
man named James Martin, apparently a sailor, was in the dance house and 
a disturbance took place, and Mr. Schieck alleges. that in self-defence he dis- 
charged a pistol which took effect in the body of James Martin, who fell and 
expired almost instantly. Mr. Schieck was taken into custody. 


Thirty-seven young doctors were graduated at the venerable 
College of Physicians and Surgeons lately, Dr. Edward Delafield delivering the 
valedictory address to them of advice, caution and congratulation. This 
batch added to the two that sallied forth last week, (31 from the New York 
College and 120from the University), make up an army of 188 doctors regularly 
equipped in this city alone this year. 

The schooner Jane P. Gover, recently seized as a slaver, was sold 
at auction on the 13th inst. by the United States Marshal, at the Navy Yard 
to Mr. Figaniere, brother of the (suspende’!) Portuguese Consul, for $1,750. 

A joint committee of the Common Council was appointed to attend 
the funeral of the late Dr. Kane at Philade!phia. 

Mrs. Greene, alias Lilly, who was so mysteriously shot in Eliza- 
beth street a week or two since, is still in the New York Hospital. Itis thought 
that she will recover. 
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Facrories.—In a return just pee (moved for by the late 
Mr. Brotherton) it appears that the grand total number of factories 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain amounts to 5,117—viz., 
4,432 in England and Wales, 530 in Scotland, and 165 in Ireland. 
The total number of spindles is 33,503,580 and of power looms 
369,205. The amount of moving “aged is 137,711 by steam and 
23,724 by water. The total number employed includes 273,137 
males and 409,360 females, patting together 682,497. There are 
24,537 males and 21,534 females under thirteen years of age attend- 
ing school, 1,953 males and 4,447 females between eleven and 
thirteen years of age in silk throwing mills, 70,207 males between 
thirteen and eighteen years of age, 383,378 females above thirteen 
years of age, and 176,400 males above eighteen yw ofage. There 
are in the whole of the United Kingdom 460 silk factories, 417 flax 
factories, 525 worsted factories, 1 woollen factories, and 2,210 
cotton factories. Of the cotton factories, 986 are employed in 
spinning, 460 in weaving, and 652 in both spinning and weaving. 

he cotton factories employ 379,213 hands, the woollen 79,091 
hands, the worsted 87,794 hands, the flax 80,262 hands, and the silk 
factories 56,137 hands. 


In 1844 Goodyear gave to mp be the right to manufacture 
three hundred pairs of shoes per day for what he owed Hayward; 
subsequently, in 1845, this right was transferred to Hayward an 
Burr; and finally, in 1848, Goodyear tranferred to Hayward and 
others, who were denominated shoe associates, the sole and exclu- 
sive right to manufacture boots and shoes under all his patents, for 
which he was to receive $10,000 and a half cent on every pair of 
boots and shoes made by them, or under their licence. Those as- 
sociates licensed others, charging 34 cents on every pair made by 
their licences. Under these several licences, Hayward has 
amassed large wealth. The shoe associates manufacture annually 
4,000,000 pairs. of boots and shoes, on which they make a profit of 
from 15 to 25 cents per pair. 


A CAPITAL anecdote of Lord Raglan, when wounded at Waterloo, 
is told in London. The authority is the Prince of Orange. The 
prince used to recount that not a word announced the entry of a 
new patient, nor was he conscious of the presence of Lord Raglan 
(then Lord Fitzroy Somerset) till he heard him call out in his usual 
way, “Hallo! don’t carry away that arm till 1 have taken off my 
ring.” Neither the wound nor the operation had extorted a groan 
from the wounded soldier. 


EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE OF A SAILING SHip.—The Liver- 
pool Post, of the 9th ult., says: The celebrated clipper ship Dread- 
nought was launched 1,108 days ago, during which time she has 
made twenty-one passages across the Athantic ocean, traversing 
65,100 miles, carrying ut 47,000 tons of merchandise. On two 
several occasions she brought later news from the United States 
than the regular steamers, and we published third editions of our 
paper on each occasion—the first with four and the latter three days’ 
ater news. 

In Martin county, N.C., on the 17th ult., a Mr. Haddocks was 
assisting a gentleman by the name of Hust in ising a negro, 
when two of the negro’s brothers came up and one of them struck 
Mr. Haddocks on the back part of his head, causing instant death. 
The other aimed a blow at Mr. Hust, but it did not take effect, Mr. 
Hust warding itypff with his cane. The negroes then made their 
escape. 


A newspaper writer, imitating the prevalent practice among 
editors of puffing everybody who has shown them the commonest 
civility, ‘‘for their courteous and gentlemanly conduct,”’ returns 
his thanks te ‘the parson and proprietors of the stone church,” in 
a city he had just visited, ‘ for the privilege of promenading up and 
down the broad aisle of the same on Sunday last, in search of a 
seat—unmolested.”’ , 

All the bogus coin taken from counterfeiters during the past four 
years, and deposited in the office of the U. S. Marshal at New York 
city, was burned on the 4th inst. The whole amount was $1,300. 
This burning takes place at each Presidential inauguration. 

Two monster steamers, 435 feet in length, with a capacity to 
carry 7,000 tons, are contracted for, one to run on the Atlantic side 


| of the Pacific, the other to ply between the Isthmus and California. 
Kach steamer is to have four side wheels and two powerful engines. 

The Popish Propaganda, which has its centre in Lyons, spent, 
last year, more than $ “ i — 


100,000 in the British dominions. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


AecounTs from Norway give a painful picture of the suffering of 
the inhabitants of Lapland Finmark, bordering on the North Cape of Nor- 
way. to a failure of the crops, the inhabitants are in a state of starva 
tion. H are dying daily, and the living are compelled to subsist as 
they best can, on the bark of trees, ground and cooked with oats. As an 
addition to the suffering of these poor creatures, the cold is of a severity rarely 
experienced even in these ice-bound countries. 


A lady of Louisville who was divorced from her husband a short 
time since, was recently married again, and the annual alimony was thereupon 
refused by the divo: husband. A suit was instituted in the Chancery Court 
to enforce the payment of the stipulated annual sum. The chancellor has 
rendered a decision in the case which possesses unusual interest. He decides 
against the unfortunate first husband, and decrees that he shall continue to 
onl $500 alimony yearly. The defendant has taken appoal to the upper 

urt. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. sold last month a single diamond, to be 
worn in a ring, for $6,200 cash! It was the central stone of a $14,000 neck- 
lace, which has been exhibited for some time past at this establishment. 


Roger A. Pryor, editor of the Richmond Enguirer for the last 
four years, has withdrawn from that paper. It is hereafter to be conducted by 
Messrs. Ritchire and Dunnevant. 


A young man named Dixon, of Memphis, Tenn., received the 
intelligence on the Ist inst., that a fortune of three millions had been left him 
by an uncle lately deceased in North Carolina. 


About a year since Col. J. Duval Green, then in Europe, received 
a large order from the British government for his newly invented breech 
loading rifles, and the Massachusetts Arms company of Chicopee Falls filled 
the contract; since then these rifles have been further improved by adding 
Maynard’s lock and primer, and the same company are now manufacturing 
2000 stand on another order from England. 


In Louisville, Ky., last month, a divorce was granted a gentleman 
named Collier who is eighty years of age! 


The Chicago Journal claims a population of 111,000 for that city, 
which in 1840 had less than 5,000. 


A mass of pure silver weighing sixty-five pounds, and worth 
$1,040, has been taken recently from the Minnesota copper mine on Lake 
Superior. 


In the office of the Intelligencer at Washington there is a large 
Newfoundland dog which does all the post-office errands of the concern. He 
carries a large bag in his mouth into which the clerks of the post-office de- 
posit the letters, and he then returns to his master with the contents. 


A movement is started in Mobile to erect a monument over the 
remains of Maj.-Gen. Gaines, which now lie in the graveyard there without 
a stone to mark their resting place. 


The first issue of paper currency in Cuba was authorized by a 
special decree of the captain-general, on the 2d inst. The sum authori to 
be issued is $250,000, in bills of $50, $100, $300 and $500. When this amourft 
shall have been absorbed in the circulation, further issues will be made. 


Judge Culver, of New York, has prosecuted the proprietor of the 
Brookiyn Eagle for several libellous articles which recently appeared in that 
paper. The damages are laid at $10,000. 


A bill is before the Louisiana Legislature, allowing the head of 
each family to take a three dollar newspaper at the expense of the State. 


Forty students have left the Mississippi University at Oxford 
since the holidays; the majority having been expelled for the offense of rob- 
bing hen-roosts. 


The Maine Liquor-law has not stopped rem-celling in a single 
town, village, school district, or neighborhood in Rhode Island. On the con- 
trary, in at least fifteen towns where there was not a grog-shop six years ago 
ram is now sold eed and freely—in one town that we might mention, in at 
least twenty-five places. O what progress we are making ! 


The Washington Star says: ‘‘ Among the 20,000 strangers who 
were present at the Inauguration, were at least one hundred students of the 
six-hundred and fifty now attending the Virginia University at Charlottesville. 
A finer body of youth is rarely, indeed, to be seen, than this same one hundred 
students of the Virginia University.’ 


The Louisville Democrat says, a duel between two ladies is on the 
tapis in that city. A formal challenge is known to have been passed and 
accepted, though the weapons and distance have not been named. As will be 
readily imagined, a ‘‘ gentleman’”’ is at the bottom of the quarrel. 


A woman cowhided a schoolmaster, named William Martin, at 
Greensburgh, Pa., last week, for brutally beating her son with a knotted club. 


It is stated that nine members of the San Francisco Vigilance 
Committee have committed suicide. The last case is thatof J. B. Davis, 
formerly of New Bedford. 


The Postmaster-General has introduced the English method of 
perforating the lines between the postage stamps, so that they may be torn 
apart without scissors. They have a further advantage in the ciroumstance 
that the rough edge thus produced makes them adhere much more readily to 
the back of a letter. The machine for making the perforations was procured 
from England. 


There are now in the Capitol of our State two volumes of auto- 
graph letters of the heroes and statesmen of the Revolution, from the immor- 
tal Washington down the long line of brilliant names written in characters of 
light on the page of history. The relics belong to a citizen of New Orleans. 
A proposition will be made, we learn, which may place them in possession of 
the State Library. 


The Mormon Elder, Brigham Young, thus ende*vors to sanctify 
repudiation: ‘‘If an elder has borrowed from you, and you find he is going to 
apostatize, then you may tighten the screws upon him, but if he is willing to 
preach the Gospel without purse or scrip, it is none o re business he 
does with the money he has borrowed from you. And if the Lord wants it to 
use, let it go, and it is none of your business what he does with it. And if 
you murmur against that elder, it will prove your damnation. The money 
was not yours, but the Lord Almighty put it into your hands to see what you 
would do with it.’’ 


A lady in Boston saved her own life by great presence of mind. 
She was crossing Washington street, when a hack rapidly driven came sud - 
denly upon her, and before she could escape one of the Scoees caught her 
dress with his hoof ; but with prompt presence of mind she immediately threw 
her arms about the neck of the horse, and thus prevented him from gem | 
her. She was carried some distance in this position, but received no persona 
{ojury. 

The total earnings of all the railwa sNentreing in Chicago during 
1856 were $17,343,242 83. The total number of trains arriving and departing 
daily in mid-winter is 104; in the summer this number will be increased to 120. 
When all the railroads that are in process of construction or projected are 
built, Chicago will have 6,929 miles of railway entering within her limits, 
eleven trunk lines, and twenty-eight branch and extension lines. 

The annual appropriation bills which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on cookie appropriates over $45,000,000. This includes 
$13,000,000 for the army; $12,000,000 for the navy; $2,500,000 for steam mail 
line; $2,000,000 for fortifications, and $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for items of civil 
service, such as coast survey, capitol extension, custom houses, &c. 
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GREAT RAILROAD AccIDENT AT HAMILTON.~—The accident oc- 
curred on the Great Western Railway at the bridge over the Des Jardines 
Canal, which is elevated some sixty feet above the water. The bridge swings, 
and it is supposed that the train which passed for the Fast a short time be- 
fore had sunk the bridge so much that the locomotive of this train was 
obstructed by the abutments to such a degree that the passenger cars were 
raised up thrown into the caval. The train was the local accommodation 
from Toronto to Hamilton, and left Toronto at 4 o’clock the day before. The 
number of passengers was estimated at from 75 to 100, of whom only fifteen 
were taken alive from the wreck, and of these five have since died. The 
water in the canal is = feet deep, and nearly all those not immediately 
killed were drowned. e engine and tender, with the engineer and fireman, 
were pitched headlong into the canal, and are buried twenty feet below the 
surface. The e car and two r cars were completely shattere4, 
aac one of the latter turned bottom side upward and nearly submerged. 
When our informant arrived this merning the parties were still busy in extri- 
cating the bodies from the wreck. In an outhouse adjoining the station- 
house et Hamilton about fifty or sixty corpses of men, women and children 
were lying on one floor. No inquiry into the cause of the accident had yet 
been held. Most of the passengers were from Hamilton, Toronto and the ad- 
joining towns. Samuel Zimmerman, of Niagara Fal's, Isaac Buchanan, of 

milton, Viee President of the Road, and Captain Twokey, a popular com- 
mander on Lake Ontario, are among the victims. Only one of A lady pas- 
sengers was saved, and she was much cut and bruised. A German lad in the 
bind car seeing the conductor hastily retreating to the back door, took alarm 
and followed him, and he, the conductor and three others were the only ones 
whe escaped with trifiing injuries. Mr. C. J. Brydees, the Managing Disector 
of the Railway, lr. Macklem and Mr. Thomas C. Street, of Chippewa, were on 
the train, and although considerably injured, escaped with thelr lives. 


The New York Observer has the following handsome compliment 
for the Philadelphia Presbyterian. It is pleasant to see so genial a spirit be- 
tween rivals: 
“ The son of a venerable patron of the Presbyterian was sick of a fever. His 
brain was excited ; sleep fied his pillow. Opiates were in vain to produce re- 
His anxious father said to him, ‘‘ My son, 2, 7 cad compose 

ell, father,’’ the 


It is very important for your health.” ‘ 
ingenuows youth, *‘bring the Preibylerian and read me’an edi ; if that 


rest. 





don’t put me to sleep, nothing will,” 
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‘¢qu1E DEAD WATCH.”’ 


CHIEF-JUSTICE TANEY. 


Just at this moment, our venerable Chief-Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court is attracting more attention than any other 
living person. Before the interest created by his recent legal de- 


cision, the splendor and interest of a newly 
inaugurated President pales and ceases to at- 
tract attention. There cannot be a doubt but 
that by this act Judge Taney has achieved 
immortality. By those who sympathise with 
the consequences of his decision he will be 
praised; by those who censure it he will be 
an object of dislike. The whole mind of the 
country is agitated, and praise and vituperation 
follow each other with strange rapidity. The 
effect upon the South by this decision will be, 
comparatively speaking, nothing; upon the 
North the consequences have not begun to 
showthemselves. The great points decided by 
the Chief-Justice and the majority of the court 
may as well be recapitulated. First, it is de- 
cided that negroes are not citizens of the United 
States. Secondly, the Missouri compromise is 
pronounced unconstitutional. Thirdly, it is 
settled that a slave is not made free by being 
taken to a free State and maintained there by 
his master. One of the first consequences of 
this most important decision is that it will be- 
come necessary to amend all those State con- 
stitutions which assume that persons of color 
can become citizens of the United States. The 
constitution of New York, for instance, makes 
allusion to ‘*men of color... three years 
citizens of this State,” and so on; and very 
many others, if not all, contain like provisions. 
In some States, negroes enjoy the right of 
suffrage without property qualification; as for 
instance in Rhode Island, where no distinction 
is drawn between free and colored men. But 
as the constitution of Rhode. Island expressly 
restricts the right of voting to United States 
citizens, the decision in the Supreme Court 
actually disfranchises a number of persons 
who have voted in Rhode Island for years. 
Our space will not permit us to run through all 
the ‘‘ conflicts” with the different State sove- 
reignties suggested by this decision. They 
will be duly chronicled in the political papers 
of the day, and must with kindred subjects 
attract continued attention. 

Roger Brooke Taney, Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was born 
March 17, 1777, in Calvert county, in the 
State of Maryland, to which State his fore- 
fathers emigrated about the year 1650. He 
was educated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
where he graduated in 1795. In the spring of 
1796 he commenced the study of the law, at 
the. city of Annapolis, where!the principal 
courts of Maryland were then held, and was 
admitted to the bar in the spring of 1799. He 
then returned to his native county und en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession, and 
in the fall of the same year he was elected as a 
delegate from that county to the General As- 
sembly of Maryland. He afterward, in 1801, 
removed to Fredericktown, in Frederick 
county, it being a more eligible point for 
the pursuit of his profession. In 1816 he was 
elected in that county as one of the electors of 
the Senate, and was chosen, by the electoral 
body, a member of the Senate of Maryland. 
Under the constitution of Maryland, as it then 
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stood, the Senate of Maryland consisted of fifteen members, whose | Senate, Mr. Taney returned to privateife, and continued the prac- 


term of service was five years, and who were chosen by a body of 
electors composed of two members, elected by the people, from each 
county, and one from the city of Baltimore, and one from the city 
of Annapolis. After the expiration of his term{of service,in the 
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tice of the law in Frederick until 1823, when he removed to Balti- 
more, where he has ever since resided. In 1827 he was appointed - 
Attorney-General of Maryland, by the Governor and Council; and 
it is perhans proper to mention, as the fact is equally honorable to 


both parties, that the Governor and Council, 
and Mr. Taney were, at the time of his ap- 
pointment, politically opposed to each other ; 
the Governor being the friend of Mr. Adams, 
who was then President, and warmly support- 
ing his re-election; andthe latter being equal- 
y decided and open in supporting General 

ackson, the contest, too, having at that time 
become exceedingly animated. Mr. Taney 
continued to hold the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Maryland until June, 1831, when he 
resigned, upon receiving the appointment of 
Attorney-General of the United States. This 
office he resigned in September, 1833, upon 
being appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 
His nomination for this office was rejected by 
the Senate in June, 1834. Hethen returned 
to Baltimore and resumed the practice of the 
law. “in 1835 Judge Duvall resigned his office 
of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
General Jackson nominated Mr. Taney to fill 
the vacancy. The majority of the Senate, how- 
ever, refused to act upon the nomination until 
the last moment of the session, when it was 
postponed indefinitely, a vote which was in- 
tended to be, and was understood as equivalent 
to, a rejection. Before the next session of 
Congress Chief-Justice Marshall died, and Mr. 
Taney was thereupon nominated for the office 
of Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, and, 
the political complexion of the Senate having 
changed, his nomination was confirmed by that 
body in March, 1836, and he took his seat on 
the bench in the Circuit Court for the District 
of a in May, 1836; and upon the bench 
of the Supreme Court in January, 1837. 


Youne AmeErica.—The world is not aware 
how fast the present generation is getting; 
we occasionally meet with incidental, yet pow- 
erful, illustrations of this crave fact. In a re- 
cent number of the Herald we find an adver- 
tisement commencing as follows : 

GENTLEMAN, A WIDOWER, AGED 38, WITH 
a sweet female child of seven years, doing a 
wholesale business down town. 

Happy man, possessing a female child seven 
years old capable of doing a wholesale business 
down town. Is there another city in the world 
that can equal such precociousness ? 

A SINGULAR incident is mentioned as having 
occurred about twenty-five miles from Rome, 
at a country place called Sabina, near the 
Fiano district. Some laborers were at workin 
a basin-shaped hollow, when they suddenly 
felt a shaking of the earth like an earthquake, 
which caused them to run off to a distance. 
They then saw the earth open in the place they 
had left and a black smoke rise up. The sui- 
roundirg ground seemed to fall in and the place 
fill with water, forming a lake of about To 0 
metres, which has been increasing daily in size 
every since. The water is salt, and the gene- 
ral idea seems to be that the hollow thus filled 
is the site of an extinct volcano. 

['ae number of passengers carried by the 
railroads of the United States last year was 
64,900,000. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY J. F. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LAST OF BIS RACE,’ “‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,” 
** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETO. 





(Commenced in No. 52.) 





CHAPTER XXIX.—Conrixven. 
Renperep desperate by the disappointment, in his rage he tore off the pockets 
of the murdered woman, turned them inside out, shook her clothes, and hunted 
over the carpet—thinking it might have fallen from her in the struggle—with 
the same result. 

Determined to protect the prisoners from any second attempt to injure them, 
Bet had concealed the key before seeking an explanation with her master. 

The thick oaken door, the strong lock, the precautions he had taken to pre- 
vent the escape of the victims of his duplicity, now proved their safety. They 
were beyond the murderer’s reach, who in his rage bitterly cursed his mad 
precipitation in not having secured the key first. 

In his regrets there was neither pity for his victim nor repentance for his 
crime, 

Returning to the door, Captain Helsman made several ineffectual attempts to 
force it open: it resisted all his strength; unassisted, it was evident he could 
not hope to succeed. But whom to trust? the question was a serious one, 
especially when he reflected that his life depended, perhaps, upon the answer. 

As the danger became more apparent, the excitement of the murderer sub- 
side1, and he gradually grew cool and collected. 

His first thought was of seeking the aid of the boy Kelf, till he recollected 
that he could not depend upon his silence, even if he had sufficient strength to 
assist him, when it was at once dismissed; the next person was a tenant of his 
own, who lived in a cottage on a distant part of the estate—a strong, resolute 
fellow, but of very questionable character, named Gipsy Jack—the same man 
from whose violence Kit Corling had protected the son of his new landlady. 

It was # dangerous necessity ; still it was one ; and the assassin at last made 
up his mind to quit the house and seek him. But first he determined to 
remove the body of Bet, which he conveyed to a cellar seldom or never used, 
which extended to a considerable distance under the house. Had the night 
been dark he would have disposed of it in the lime-pit ; but being a bright 
moonlight one, the risk was too great even for his nerves to encounter. 

Having disposed of his hideous burden, and locked the door of the cellar, 
which, as is the case in many old family mansions, was 4 very massive iron 
one, he proceeded to his dressing-room to remove from his hands all trace of 
crime. That done, he quitted the house in search of Gipsy Jack. ; 

Poor Kelf had now been for more than twenty-four hours a prisoner in the 
loft over the stables. The place reminded him of the solitary cell to which he 
had so frequently been sent whilst an inmate of the poor-house—and the ter- 
rors of his boyhood returned. He felt them creeping over him despite his 
efforts to repress them. He would have called out had he dared, but his brutal 
master had menaced him with the most cruel chastisement if he ventured to 
utter a single cry. In his simplicity he imagined that he was all the while 
listening below whether he obeyed his injunctions or not, and ready, on the 
first violation of them, to ascend and punish him. . 

It was In vain that he tried to occupy himself. He had nothing but the four 
bare walls of his prison to gaze upon, for the only window in the place was a 
skvlight in the roof. ‘ 

To an intelligence feeble as his the trial was a severe one. As daylight 
bean to fade, and the massive oaken beams which supported the roof cast 
fantastic shadows on the floor, his fears increased ; twilight appeared more 
horrible than darkne*s to him, and he buried his face in his hands to stifle, if 
possible, the desire he felt to scream for assistance against the imaginary ter- 
rors whieh haunted him. 

‘« Jem will die here,’’ he frequently 
here.”’ 

Suddenly he thought he would repeat such portions as he could remember of 
the prayer which the good ladies had taught him, and, sinking on his knees, 
offered, in broken accents, his innocent supplication for protection to that 
Power of whose existence he had till lately been so ignorant. 

The pale countenance of the idiot boy might have formed a subject for Rem- 
brandt’s pencil, as he knelt directly under the window, a flood of moonlight 
pouring on it, bringing it out in startling relief from the surrounding gloom. 

Whilst thus absorbed, he heard his name gently whispered, as it appeared, 
in the air above him. Kelf trembled violently ; his instructress had told him 
of the good angels who watched over the afflicted, and, in his simplicity, he 
thought ‘hat one had descended to console him. 

It was the son of Kit’s landlady. His companions had somewhat reluctantly 
permitted him to mount to the roof of the stables by climbing a tall elm whose 
giant branches o’ershadowed them. 

‘* Hist | Kelf! Kelf!’’ said the boy ; ‘‘look up ; don’t be afraid. What are 
you kneeling there for? Has your master locked you up? Don’t you know 
me? Tis I—Wéftson.’’ 

The prisoner ventured at last to raise his eyes, and recognized the speaker 
witha ery of joy. The lad had frequently been his playfellow in the fields and 
plantations which surrounded the house, and always treated him with kind- 
ners, 

* Don’t epeak,’’ he whispered ; ‘‘ master is below.’’ 

“* Nothink of the kind, Jem,’ replied his friend ; ‘‘I have just seen him 
leave the house ; he is gone towards the gorse cover, where we took the 
thrush’s nest in the spring.”’ 

*« Are you quite—quite sure ?’’ demanded Kelf. 

‘« Quite,’ was the reply; and even if he were here he should not harm you. 
You remember the gentleman who gave you the handkerchief for the good 
ladies you talk about ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, Jem remembers that.’’ 

‘‘He is below with a friend,’’ continued the adventurous youth. 
won’t suffer any one to ill-use you. Shall I come down?’ 

The prisoner tremblingly assented. ; 

Carefully removing the skylight, the boy fastened the end of a stout piece of 
cor! he had brought with him to a portion of the frame, and slid along it 
enilor-fashion into the loft; once there, he shook his half-witted friend by the 
hand, and used all the kind words he could think of to console and give him 
courage. 

His object was to induce him to return with him; but it was a considerable 
time before he could prevail on the poor fellow even to listen to his proposal, 
Fro creat was his dread of the captain. 

‘“<Tt’s fear that does it, Jem,” he argued. ‘Do you remember when your 
master chased me through the grounds? how I dodged him round the trees till 
I vot a lair start, and then showed him a clean pair of heels. I didn’t stand 
still as you do when he calls to you, and wait like a fool for him to come up 
and beat me. You can run quite as fast as I can.’’ 

“ Yea, yes,’? murmured the idiot, doubtfully, “‘ Jem can run.’’ 

‘“« Get out of this place, and run now, then,’’ continued his adviser. 
are strong—willing to work—and can earn your bread anywhere.”’ 

** And not see the good ladies again ?’’ observed Kelf, in a tone of sorrow. 

‘*As for the good ladies, as you call them,’’ said the lad, ‘‘ it’s my opinion 
the captain wants to murder them, as he will you if you remain here.’’ 

rhe words were uttered at random—but they produced a singular effect upon 
his hearer. His light blue eyes, generally so mild or craintive, flashed fire, 
and he clenched his hands in rage. 

‘* Not whilst I am here,’’ he answered. 
him first.’’ 

‘* 1t’s whilst you are here that he will do it,’’ replied Watson. 
better come and help us to save them.’’ 

As a matter of course the speaker had not the slightest idea that Nancy and 
Miss Cheerly were really detained at the Lone House against their will, or that 
their lives were in any danger. He merely used it as an inducement to urge 
his friend to descend. 

What the desire of escaping from the brutal tyranny of Helsman could not 
effect, the thought of violence to those who had been so kind to him awoke in 
his timid nature; he was possessed by a courage and energy, hitherto unknown, 
and felt at that moment as if he could have braved his tyrant himself in their 
defence 

“7 go,’’ he said 

** That’s right,’’ exclaimed Watson, joyously ; ‘‘and I’ll show you the way. 
Etay,’’ he added, ‘now I think of it, you had better mount first ; I am more 
used to climbing than you, and will remain till you are on the roof, to keep 
the end steady below.”’ 

Hai he said, to prevent the prisoner from changing his mind, it would 
have been nearer the truth. But the speaker, although so young, had some- 
thing of the diplomat in his composition. 

In a few minutes Kelf had mounted through the skylight, and Watson rapid- 
ly followed. Once through, the boy quickly untied the cord, and let it fall into 
the loft below. 

*‘ All right now, Jem,’’ he whispered ; “‘ there’s no retreating now.’’ 

Kit’s young ally must have been naturally a genius, for we are told of a 


‘murmared to himself—“ Jem will die 


‘* They 


* You 


Jem will kill 
“You had 


‘« Master a bad man. 


general of antiquity who did pretty much the same thing when he burnt the 
ships which had landed himself and army in an enemy’s country, leaving them 
no other resource than victory or death. 


The alternative the disappearance of the rope left Jom was not quite so seri 


ous, it being either to remain all night on the roof of the «tables or descend 
with his companion : he wisely chose the latter. 

Although their guide had not been absent more than half an hour, it ap 
peared to the lover of Nancy and Charley at least double that period of time, 
and the former regarded his watch impatiently. 


“If he does not make his appearance in five minutes more,’’ he said ‘J 
must mount to the roof myself and ascertain what detains him. Should any 
accident have occurred, or violence been offered, I shall never forgive myself.*’ 

** No violence can have been offered,’’ remonstrated his friend. ‘‘ We saw 
the captain quit the house ourselves ; and as for accident, the lad knows the 
j lace well, and has all his wits about him.”’ 

‘He may have fallen through the skylight he spoke of,’’ suggested Kit. 


“We must have heard the crash,’”’ replied Charley ; the night is so still 
that not a leaf rustles on the trees but we hear it.”’ 

rhe speakers were spared farther inquietude by the appearance of Kelf and 
young Watson on the branches of the elm, the idiot descending first ; for his 
companion, knowing the vacillating quality of his courage, contrived, once in 


the tree. to render his return to the roof of the stables impossible, by keeping 
above hin 


Thus urged and enco by the kind words of the young men below, Jem 
od, and, in a few utes from the time they first observed him, stood 


t . 
“ There,”’ said his liberator, with an air of satisfaction ; “there he is, safe 
and sound! I had rare trouble with him ; be has no more pluck than a 
igeon.’’ 
Jem heard the accusation very meekly. . 
‘* Well,’’ said Kit, when the poor fellow had somewhat recovered from his 
terrors, ‘‘ did you see the good ladies who have been so kind to you?”’ 
The boy nodded in the affirmative. 
“¢ And you gave them the pretty handkerchief?’’ 
He nodded again 


le again. 

“« And did they give you nothing in return?’ 
“ Yes,’’ replied the iniot. “ But you won’t take it from me !”’ 
“I promise you that I will not, exclaimed the carpenter, eagerly. ‘‘ You 
shall keep it, Jem, I promise you faithfully that you shall—only let me see it.’? 
Kelf half reluctantly drew from his pocket the needle-case which the prison- 
ers had given him. At the sight of the well-remembered teken the lover of 
Nancy uttered aloud exclamation of joy. There was no longer any doubt 
upon the subject—Miss Cheerly and the sempstress were the parties detained 
in the Lone House against their will, and he resolved not to quit the spot till 
he had effected their liberation. 
“Pll have them out,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘if I tear down their prison stone by 
stone. What misery have they not endured! Charley,’’ he added; ‘‘I was a 
fool not to follow your advice. Had we brought a dozen of our fellow-workmen 
from the dockyard with us, resistance would have been impossible.”’ 

‘¢ Never mind that,’ replied his companion, ‘‘ we must do the best we can 
without them. I feel doubly resolute since I find that we have law as well as 
justice on our side. But are you quite sure,’’ he added, “‘ there is no error— 
no mistake ?’’ 

‘« Error! mistake !’’ repeated Kit; ‘‘ didn’t I make the needle-case myself? 
It was my first gift to Nancy—would she have parted with it under any other 
circumstance? Not if she had wanted bread !”’ 

‘¢ Not so loud,’’ whispered the boy Watson, at the same time pointing to- 
pe the lawn, over which two men were rapidly advancing towards the 

ouse. 

One was the Captain, the other Gipsy Jack. 

At the sight of his master Kelf’s fears returned, and he clung closely to his 
new friends. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the speakers were still standing within 
the broad shadow cast by the belt of firs upon the path. Otherwise they 
might have been recognized in the moonlight. 

“Ts that your master ?”’ said the carpenter. 

‘** Yes,’ replied the idiot, with a shudder. 

** And the other ?”’ 

** Don’t know him.’’ 

“But I do,” observed the second lad; ‘‘its Gipsy Jack, the fellow who 
wanted to thrash me for cheeking him yesterday on the heath.”’ 

‘What can Captain Helsman require his services for?’’ mentally thought 
the carpenter, and his aeart beat quickly as he asked himself the question. 

Yielding to the impulse of the moment, he would have rushed forward and 
demanded at once the release of the two giris, had not his companion restrain- 
ed him. 

“‘Remember,’’ said the latter, ‘‘ that we are unarmed. 

house first.”’ 
** No, we ain’t unarmed,” exclaimed young Watson. ‘‘I have brought my 
father’s dirk withme :’’ and he drew forth the weapon, which he had carried 
concealed down the side of his trousers, and gave it to Kit, who would have 
advanced a secand time into the moonlight but for the presence of mind of 
Charley, and so have betrayed their being on the spot. 

‘*Caution, Kit ; we shall only put them on their guard, and perhaps cause 
the very mischief we are anxious to prevent. Wait till they are in the house: 
there must be more entrances tham one, and the probability is they are not all 
secured; at any rate, Kelf knows them, and can conduct us to one where we 
may obtain admission.’’ 

‘*Right,’? murmured the young man, with a groan of impatience, ‘‘I be- 
lieve you are right; bear with me !”’ 

His friend pressed his hand, and they remained under the protecting shadow 
of the trees till Captain Helsman and Gipsy Jack had entered the house, when, 
followed by the two boys, they made rapidly towards it. 


Let them enter the 





CHAPTER XXX. 
O, all-preparing Providence divine! 

Tn thy large book what secrets are enrolled ; 
What sundry helps doth thy great power assign, 

To prop the course which thou intend’st to hold.—Drayron, 

Tue scene which had passed in their chamber with Bet Amos, the evident in- 
tention of poisoning them, and the providential manner in which it had been 
defeated, deeply impressed Miss Cheerly and her fellow prisoner with the 
danger of their position. It was clear that they were in the hands of those 
who would hesitate at no crime, however dark, to escape from the conse- 
quences of their villainy. 

It is true the woman, in the first burst of her newly-awakened remorse, had 
promised to assist and protect them; but would she be able, they asked 
themselves, to keep her word ?—and her protracted absence added to the 
painful doubt. 

Nancy, as might naturally be expected, was greatly excited. Bet evidently 
possessed a knowledge of the secret of her birth—the key to that mystery 
which had cast a shade over her whole existence, and which she would have 
given all but existence itself to solve. 

‘* Oh, Miss Cheerly,’’ she said, ‘‘ should my parents live! Should I ever be 
enabled to discover them—to receive their blessing—to hear them call me by 
the endearing name of child—I, who have so long deemed myself an outcast 
from all kindred ties! I care not how humble their position,”’ she added—*“ if 
poor, I will work for them—if wicked, pray for them; but it would be so sweet 
to have a mother or a sister to love.”’ 

‘‘I can comprehend your feelings, my poor girl, and share them,”’’ replied 

the orphan. ‘ And should we escape, Providence, I doubt not, has much 

happiness in store for you. But it must be speedily,’ she added, bursting 

into tears; ‘‘ for J feel that my heart and brain cannot endure these miseries 

much longer.’’ 

** You forget that Kit is near us,’’ observed Nancy. Little did she imagine, 

as she uttered his name, how near tothem. ‘ But tell me,’’ she added, ‘for 

I have but a confused recollection of what passed, did that cruel woman really 

intend to poison us ?’’ 

P Her companion in misfortune silently pointed to the broken cups upon the 
oor. 

‘* She seems penitent,’’ added the speaker, looking in the eyes of Emma to 

see if she could read there a confirmation of her hope. 

‘*T trust so: Heaven grant it.’’ 

, “I wonder she does not return,’’ exclaimed Nancy, nervously; ‘“ what can 
lave— on 

‘* Hush !”’ interrupted the former. ‘ Listen.’’ 

Loud blows were heard on the door at the bottom of the stairs, followed by 

the crashing of woud. It was Captain Helsman and Gipsy Jack forcing an 

entrance, 

‘They are our murderers,’’ shrieked Miss Cheerly, rendered half frantic by 

her terrors. ‘‘They come to complete their wicked purpose.’’ 

‘*No, no,’”’ cried Nancy, throwing ber arms around her, as if her feeble 

strength could afford protection. ‘‘They shall not harm you. Perhaps it is 

Kit,’’ she added, inspired by sudden hope. 

This last suggestion somewhat calmed them both, and they continued to 

listen with breathless anxiety till they heard a voice at the bottom of the 

stairs exclaim that the door was yielding. 

The voice was that of their persecutor. 

* Lost !”? said the orphan, sinking on her knees. 

is all that is left us; at least we shall die together.’’ 

‘* Heaven have mercy on us !’’ sobbed the seamstress; ‘‘and keep poor Kit 

in the right path !”’ 

It was the prayer of a true heart, anxious, even in the moment of supreme 

danger, for the welfare of the object of its affections. 

Decidedly, women are less selfish than nen. Love, which is so often their 

weakness, when guided by virtue becomes their strength. 

The exclamation of Helsman was followed by a loud crash, which sounded 

in the ears of the prisoners lfke the knell of hope. They knew the door had 

yielded; but, instead of increasing their terrors, strange to say, it calmed 

them: they were past fear. 

When the two ruffians entered the room, instead of being received with 

screams, tears, and supplications for mercy, as they expected, they discovered 

Emma and Nancy kneeling, intently occupied in prayer. Their appearance so 

eurprised them, that it caused them to hesitate for an instant in their abomi- 

nable design. 

‘Sensible girls, eh, Captain ?’’ observed Gipsy Jack. ‘‘No nonsense about 

’em: they seem to have made up their minds—and right, too, when it’s no 

use to do otherwise.”’ 

‘*I know your purpose,’’ said Miss Cheerly, addressing herself to the master 

of the mansion; ‘‘ you come to take my life. If nothing less will content my 

enemies, I must submit to your cruelty; but surely,’’ she added, ‘‘ that of 

this unoffending girl cannot be necessary to appease their hatred.” 

** Certainly not,’’ replied the Captain; ‘‘ but it would be necessary for my 

security, had I the intention you suppose. The house is about to be searched; 

you must descend, and consent to conceal yourselves in one of the cellars. 

This man, he added, pointing to his companion, “ will remain with you. It 

will be your own fault if he is compelled to offer you any violence.”’ 

‘*The house searched !’’ repeated Emma; ‘‘ by whom?’’ 

‘All right, Miss, what the Captain says,’’ exclaimed Gipsy Jack; ‘‘ searched 

for smugglers, as if a rich gentleman would smuggle anything, unless it wor 

a pretty girl or so.’’ ‘ 

This speech was followed by a knowing wink to his employer. 

**T will not descend,’’ said the orphan, firmly, for a terror even more appal 

ling than the fear of death crept over her—the dread of being left alone, 

where every cry might be stified, with the ruffianly speaker. ‘If I am to be 

murdered, I may as well die here.’’ 

At the word ‘‘ murdered,’’ Nancy uttered a half-suppressed scream; the cry 

seemed to arouse the evil passions of both the men, who instantly seized upon 

their helpless victims, and attempted to drag them towards the staircase. It 

was in vain that the poor girls clung together—what was their feeble strength 

compared with that of their persecutors? They were quickly separated, spite 

of their frantic efferts. 

Their c:ies now became heart-rending; fortunately they prevented the vil- 

lains from hearing the footsteps of those who were hastening to their relief. 





‘Let us pray, Nancy; it 





Just as Helsman had succeeded ii throwing the breathless form of Miss 
Cheerly over his shoulder, the door of the chamber was dashed o 2 
Corling, followed by his friend Charley and the two boys made their - 


ance. 

Kit’s first invpulse was to dash at the ruffian who was still struggling with 
Nancy, whom he disabled by a sirgle blow, and caught the sempstress as she 
fell from his arms. . 
isl + aaa you at last!’’ exclaimed her lover, ‘‘my own true, persecuted 

Charley had advanced with the intention of delivering Miss Cheerly from the 

sp of the Captain, but was forestalled by Kelf. At the sight of Emma sense- 

ess, her hair dishevelled, dead, as he believed, he lost all dread of b/s master, 

and sprung on him with the determination of a bloodhound, grappling him by 
the throat. They fell together. 

It was fortunate for the guilty wretch the boy was unarmed. Had the dirk 
his companion brought with him been in his hand there is little doubt but 
he would have killed him. 

“Pay him out, Jem!” shouted young Watson ; 

‘*Idtot! fool !’’ gasped the captain. “I'll lash 
for this !’’ 

Still the boy clung to him with desperate tenacity ; and the attack might 
have terminated fatally had not Charley, who had raised the orphan and 
placed her on the bed, where Nancy was weeping over her, called to Kit to as- 
sist him in separating them. 

‘I wouldn’t meddle with them,” observed the lad Watson, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. ‘It'll do ’em both good—teach Jem courage, and his master 
a little feelin’.’’ 

Ai the command of Kit, Kelf relaxed his hold upon the throat of his master 
with the docility of a child, and looked anxiously round the room till his eyes 
rested on the bed where Miss Cheerly was still lying insensible. No sooner did 
he recognise her than he burst into a passionate flood of tears, and flinging 
himself on his knees beside her, shrieked the words— 

‘Dead ! dead !” 

‘* By what right,’’ demanded Helsman, ‘‘ dare you enter my house, and in- 
terfere between me and its inmates ?’’ 

‘Right |”? repeated Kit ; “‘ the mght by which every man is justified to in- 
terfere to prevent a crime. Had I m an utter stranger—had I never ex- 
changed a word with either of your victims—manhood would have justified 
me ; but I debase myself by condescending to exchange words with one who 
will soon have to answer at the bar of justice for his crimes. You are my 
prisoner,’’ added the speaker. 

** Indeed |’? exclaimed the well-bred ruffian, quietly sliding his hand into the 
pocket of his shooting-jacket ; ‘‘ we shall see that.’ 

‘* He has a pistol, Kit |’? shouted the son of his landlady. 

The warning came just in time ; another instant it would have been too late, 
a — as sa captain fired, the young man slipped aside, and the bullet lodged 

n the wall. 

‘*T told you so,’’ said the boy. ‘‘ Better have let Kelf throttle him.’’ 

Directing James Watson, who felt o_o with the office, to stand guard 
over Gipsy Jack, Kit and Charley succeeded, after a very slight résistance, not 
only in disarming the master of the Lone House of his remaining weapon, but 
in binding his arms so securely as to render him incapable of further mis- 
chief ; meanwhile his confederate, who had recovered his senses, although he 
still affected the contrary, was meditating on the means of escape. 

**No go, Jack,’ said the boy, when he detected him partially unclosing 
first one eyelid, then the other ; ‘it won’t co; I’ve seen a fox asleep afore 
now.”’ 

The man suddenly sprang from the floor with the agility of a saltimbanque, 
and aiming a blow which the speaker avoided by bobbing under his arm, 
rushed to the door and escaped. Poor James Watson looked terribly 
mertified. 

‘Let him go,’’ said Kit, with a smile. ‘‘We have secured the muster vil- 
lain : the instrument will be found again in due time.”’ 

Miss Cheerly now began to show signs of returning life; but it was ii» 
without consciousness. Looking wildly round her, she uttered a succession 
of fearful screams, and clung to Nancy as for protection, piteousl> entreating 
her not te permit her persecutor to mutder her. 

The fever had mounted to her brain, and she continued with her eyes fixed 
upon Captain Helsman, attracted by a species of horrible fascination, similar 
to that which the rattle-snake is supposed to exercise over its prey. 

‘* Monster !’’ exclaimed the carpenter, in a tone of indignation ; ‘‘ behold 
your work !’’ 

The ruffian merely smiled. The insanity of bis vietim, he considered, would 
answer his purpose as effectually as her death ; and if he experienced a feel- 
ing of regret, it was that the idea had not struck him before. 

ae | securely bound him, the young men conducted their prisoner to one 
of the adjoining rooms and locked him in, with the intention of returning, 
after conveying a and her fellow-sufferer from the house, and delivering 
him into the hands of justice. 

Kelf and James Watson were to remain and watch. 

Once safe under the humble roof of Mrs. Watson, the friend¢ intended to 
return and look after the captain, whose reflections were none of the most 
agreeable. A prisoner in his own house, and the body of one of his victims, 
scarcely cold, concealed in one of the cellars. 

He felt that his safety sung epee a thread, and bitterly he cursed his folly 
in having yielded to the impulse of his rage. 

Once clear of the house, Gipsy Jack felt much more at his ease. He had 
little fear of pursuit, or if pursued, of being taken, for he knew every inch of 
the ground, and was an expert runner. Concealing himself beneath a clump 
of shrubs upon the lawn, he meditated, as he lay stretched at full length upon 
the grass, on the steps most advisable to take. His employer had promised 
him a considerable reward, and he did not relish the idea of losing it. 

He determined to stick by the captain, and watch for a chance to release him. 
When the carriage containing the young men and the girls passed him, he felt 
sure that the boys, Kelf and Watson, were left behind in charge of the captain. 
He returned to the Lone House, and creeping up cautiously, secured the door 
of the room where the boys were watching. He then sought the room where 
the captain was confined, and by sheer strength burst open the door. He 
found that estimable personage calmly waiting the result of his efforts. 

‘Hang it, captain !’’ he exclaimed, with a look of admiration, for he was a 
great admirer of ‘‘ pluck,’’ as he called it, ‘‘ you take it coolly ; but you are a 
gentleman,’”’ he added, ‘‘ with plenty of money, and know how to get yourself 
out of trouble, as well as in.’’ 

‘‘ As the game is up, the best thing we can do is to be off,’ he added, ‘ un- 
less you feel inclined to settle first with that young brat who——”’ 

‘* He is beneath my resentment,” interrupted Helsman. ‘‘ You have shown 
not only intelligence, but, what I prize more, fidelity in this «ffair ; the first is 
a quality met with easily enough by those who have the means of paying for 
it ; the second is beyond all price.” 

‘« He isn’t beneath my resentment,’’ muttered his confederate ; “‘ and if ever 
I catch him conveniently-—”’ 

He made a significant gesture by drawing his hand rapidly across his throat, 
to indicate the rest. 

“T promised you,’’ said the captain 
* You did, sir, and it ain’t my faul 
best.”’ 

‘* You may earn it still, and double,’’ observed the former. 

‘How, captain ?’’ demanded the man. “By coining ?’’ 

‘No, simply by aiding me in a task which I cannot accomplish alone,’’ re- 
plied his — ‘« This is neither the time nor place for explanation. The 
meddling rascals who deranged my projects, I think you said were about to 
return. We must avoid them, and remain concealed in one of the cellars or 
vaults below till they have taken their departure ; once there, I will explain to 
you my wishes.’’ 

Follewed by the reckless ruffian, who cared little what crimes he assisted in 
provided he was well paid, the master of the Lone House quitted the room and 
descended to the cellar ; not the one which contained the body of Bet Amos— 
even his iron nerves could not bave endured without a shock the sight of 
that. 

They had not long reached their place of concealment when the white horse 
was heard trotting up the avenue. 

Kit and Charley had returned to remove their prisoner. 
astonishment on finding that he had escaped. 
‘«The boys ! the poor boys !’’ exclaimed Kit. 
safe !’’ 

He spoke so loudly that Kelf and Watson, who were in the adjoining room, 
heard his voice, and began to call out to him. A few moments afterwards 
they were free, and relating how they bad been surprised and bolted in by 
Gipsy Jack. 

e evasion of the captain was explained. 

As they had nothing further to detain them im the Lone House, they all four 
quitted the place, but not till they had removed the white horse from the char- 
a-banc and secured it in the stable ; that done, they set off towards Charlton at 
a brisk walk. 

On arriving at the cottage, Mrs. Watson imposed silence with her finger. 

‘* Not a word,”’ she said ; ‘‘ the poorgirl is delirious. The sound of any voice 
save that of her companion distracts her.’’ 

‘* Has the surgeon been ?’’ 

* Yes.’”’ 

‘« What says he ?’’ 

“That everything depends on quietude.”’ 

«Good ladies !’’ sobbed the idiot. ‘‘ Jem will pray for the good ladies.” 


“ pay him out !” 
the flesh from your bones 


not heeding him, ‘‘ fifty pounds.’’ 
t if I ain’t earned it ; I'd have done my 


Great was their 


‘« Heaven grant that they are 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


All was #0 etill, eo soft, in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a #pirit there— 
fecure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene on such a night.—F 


HetsMAN and his companion maintained the most perfect silence till after the 
departure of Kit and the two boys, when they ventured cautiously from 
their hiding-place, and, laving secured the doors to prevent all possibility of 
interruption, watched their receding figures till they disappeared over the 
lawn. 

‘* At last,’ said the owner of the mansion, with a deep-drawn breath, ‘‘ we 
are alone.’’ 

The gipsy drew back, as if not perfectly assured of the intentions of the 
speaker. 

*“ What is it you fear ?’’ added his employer. 

‘* Well,” replied the man, hesitatingly, ‘‘I don’t know that I fear anything, 
but you have such an odd way of speaking, and you look———”’ 
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“t How do I look ?”? demanded the captain, hastily. 
“ As if the mur——, that is, the business we agreed about, you know 
what I mean, bad been done, instead of being balked.’ 
«¢ Jt ts partly done,” muttered the assassin of Bet Amos. 


‘*Eh! ” 

‘¢ There were three females in the .?? 

The eyes of Gi Jack — h that cunning expression liar to 
“y a im for an instant from b h their -closed 





his tribe, as he regarded 
lids 


‘< Three,” he slowly repeated. ‘‘ Only two have left.”” 

“Only two.’’ 

The other is here, then?’’ : 

The captain nodded in the affirmative. 

“She be mighty quiet for a woman,’’ said the speaker. ; 

‘« Listen to me,’? said his employer, lowering his tone to a whisper. “The 
third was a servant who had been many years in my employ. I found that 
she intended to betray me, and J—I put it beyond her power to do so.” 

‘‘ And sarved her quite right, too,” exclaimed the man. ‘‘She must have 
been an ungrateful eat to split on a master who paid her liberally. I sup- 
pose you paid her liberally,’”’ he added, significantly; ‘‘cos of eourse fidelity 
ought to be paid for.”’ 

‘7 was most generous to her,’”’ observed Helsman. 

‘Then I says ag’in, sarved her right; but how about the hundred pounds 
you spoke of, captain? I think you said a hundred.’’ 

“T did.”’ 


wh 


‘¢T am your man, then—be it for what you please.”’ — ; 

The murderer explained to him that he required his assistance to convey 
the body of his victim before daylight to the lime-pits, where he intended to 
bury it; and promised him not only the sum named, but that his agent should 
allow him to live rent-free for the future, on condition of his silence. 

The bargain was soon struck, and they descended to the cellar together. — 

‘‘That’s what I call a clean piece of work, captain,” said Jack, regarding 
the corpse of Bet. - . 

«Nothing like the grip of the fingers. It prevents their squeaking.” 

Lifting the inanimate form on his shoulders, he followed Helsman, who pre- 
ceded him with the light to the hall, where he laid it on the floor, whilst the 
latter proceeded to the stables to prepare the char-a-banc. It was soen ready, 
and the body covered with straw being placed at the bottom of the vehicle, 
they started on their fearful errand. It was long past midnight, not a breath 
was stirring, not a leafrustled in the air, all nature seemed to sleep; the quick 
but heavy steps of the horse on the soft turf were the only sounds which broke 
the silence of the scene. Helsman listened to them with nervous impatience; 
the events of the last few hours had shattered his self-possession. He no 
longer felt safe; he had a confidant in his crime, and more than once he medi- 
tated on the possibility of ridding himself of him: the thought was a dangerous 
one, for Jack was quite as much on the alert as his employer. : 

Never had the cool-headed man of the world managed his affairs so badly 
before. From the day he met the Conde de Filini in Paris, everything appeared 
to go wrong with him. ; ; 

The lime-pits were situated on the edge of Woolwich Common, and little 
more than a mile by the direct road from the estate of the captain; as a pre- 
caution, however, he took a circuit of nearly five, to avoid passing too near 
the town. ; 

Fortune appeared to favor him, for he reached the spot without encounter- 
ing any human being. ’ 

“Here we are !’’ exclaimed the gipsy, as the driver drew up close to a 
blighted elm, whose branches stretched over the pits. ‘‘ There is a pool of 
water on the other side,’’ he added: ‘shall we chuck her in there ?”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ replied his companion, gloomily. ‘‘ You will find a spade in the car- 
riage. Dig her grave in the lime itself.”’ 

‘ Won’t the water do as well?’’ inquired the man. — 

‘- No,” answered the captain, impatiently. ‘‘In the lime, I tell you.’? — 

The murderer had calculated, artfully enough, that if the body remained 
but for a few days undisturbed in its resting-place, the corrosive action of the 
soil would prevent the possibility of its being identified. And for that time, 
at least, he thought he might count on the fidelity of his companion, who 
descended with an air of reluctance into the pit to execute his orders. — 

For nearly half an hour he continued his work in silence, Helsman looking on. 
Neither felt at his ease: the rich ruffian knew that he had placed himself in the 
power of the poor one, and the latter doubted the intentiens of his employer. 

Bitterly did the captain regret the loss of his pistols. Had he retained 
them, the task might have been simplified, the doubt easily solved. 

‘ It’s deep enough,’’ exclaimed the gipsy, springing from the pit. : 

The action was so sudden that it startled his companion, but he said nothing. 

The man quickly removed the body from the chaise. As the moonlight fe 
upon the features of the corse, the guilty man fancied that he could detect 
a mocking expression: the eyes were but partially closed, and a menacing 
light seemed to beam from them. ‘ 

By their united efforts it was tossed into the unhallowed grave which Jack 
had dug, and fell with that dull, heavy sound peculiar to an inanimate body 
falling on the earth. 


At the same instant, a sharp cry was heard. The murderer trembled vio- 


lently. 
The gipsy uttered a loud mocking laugh, and pointed to an owl which, dis- 
turbed from its meditations on the branch of the blighted tree, had taken 


wing, and was directing its lazy flight to a distant part of the common. 

Helsman breathed freely again. 

** You are easily scared,’’ observed the former. 

‘My nerves are not so strong as they have been,’’ muttered the gentleman. 

‘“‘T ain’t cot no narves,’’ continued the gipsy, ‘‘ or if I have they be made of 
iron. But then you see my hands are free from blood, and that makes all the 
difference, perhaps. I have done my work,’”’ he added, slowly, ‘‘ ain’t I ?”’ 

“‘ Not yet,’ replied his employer ; ‘“‘ you must doscend to the pit again and 
cower over the body.’’ 

The request appeared but.reasonable ; so Jack, taking up the spade again, 
completed his task—made a clean job of it, as he observed ; and having ac- 
gempeunes it, the two men stood for an instant regarding each other face to 
lace. 

‘‘ Now then, give me the spade,’’ said the captain, ‘‘and let ts return to 
the house.’’ 

“You forget there is one thing to be settled first.’ 

* And what is that ?”’ 

** The hundred pounds.”’ 

**T will pay you at the house,’’ replied Helsman. 

‘** Bah !”’ exclaimed the gipsy. ‘‘ Do you think that I am agoin’ to venture 
there with you alone? Tam not such a fool—you ain’t got a child to deal 
with. Pay me at the house!’’ he repeated, suspiciously ; ‘‘no doubt you 
would—in your own coin. No, no! The money here, on the spot. You can’t 
say you ain’t got it,’ he continued, ‘‘ for I saw you take your pocket-book from 
the desk before we left.’’ 

Conscious that the speaker had but too truly read his design, the guilty 
man at once proceeded to comply with bis request. Counting out the sum in 
bank- notes of fives and tens, he placed it in his hand. 

Jack deliberately counted it. 

** You find it right?’’ observed the gentleman. 

“Quite riglit,’’ answered the ruffian, at the same time dropping the — 
and drawing back several paces. ‘‘ And now, Captain Helsman, good night— 
or, rather, good morning. Keep your promise about the rent of the cot- 
tage, and I’ll keep dark. As for your intention of paying me at the house, I for- 
give you that. In your place I dare say I should have thought the same thing ; 
80 I bears no malice.’’ 

‘‘Why, you do not suppose that I intended any foul play?” said the mur- 
derer of Bet Amos, hesitatingly. 

His confederate gave a low whistle, and, turning on his heels, walked rapidly 
away. 

_“*Cursed destiny |’? thought his employer, gazing after him, ‘‘to have 
ae me in the power of such a wretch. re at his mercy. England is no 
jonger safe forme. I must place the sea between us. Iam growing girlish 

irresolute. Time has been I should have brained him on the spot ; but I 
cknerve—I lack nerve !”’ 

Taking the spade with him, the speaker remounted on the char-a-banc, 
and returned to the Lone House to secure such papers and valuables as he 
thought necessary for his journey ; that done, he carefully fastened all the 
doors, and started, just as morn was dawning, for London. 

After a long interview with Sir John Sellem and his lawyer# Mesers. Wigget 
and Tye, the guilty man started that same day for Belgium. France he did 
not dare revisit ; the threat of the Conde de Lilini had not yet lost its terrors. 
He had no wish to come in contact with the Spaniard again. 

At an eurly hour following the morning Kit and Charley went before the 
nearest magistrate and made a statement of the mysterious circumstances 
under which they had rescued the prisoners from the Lone House. It was im- 
possible for either of the victims to appear ; one was laboring under an at- 
tack of brain fever which threatened to prove fatal, and affection kept the 
tempstress by her side. 

So extraordinary did the affair seem, that the magistrate, accompanied by 
his clerk, drove over to the cottage of Mrs. Watson, and there received the 
deposition of Nancy, on hearing which he immediately granted a warrant for 
the apprehension of Captain Helsman. 

When the officers arrived at the mansion they found it in possession of 
Messrs. Wigget and Tye. Their client, Sir John Sellem, held a heavy mort- 
gage on the property, and its owner had that very day signed the conveyance 
of it to the banker. 

As & matter of course neither of the lawyers could give the officers the least 
information ooo the whereabouts of its lateowner. The senior partaker 
was inclined to think that he was off to America—an opinion which Mr. Tye 
endorsed by echoing it. 

They had not the slightest objection to the men searching the place—in fact, 
they rather wished it ; and, with a mocking politeness, accompanied them 
over every room in the house. 

The officers saw quite enough to confirm the depositions which had been 
made, and returned to report their non-success to the magistrate. 

“It is a deep-laid scheme,” thought Kit Corling, when he heard the result. 
‘* At first I thought it had been concocted solely by the cashier and Rebecca, 
to conceal the robbery of the necklace, but now my suspicions are confirmed : 
they are but the instruments of those who keep in the background.’’ 

For nearly ten days Miss Cheerly was not expected to live, and nothing but 
the unceasing devotion of Nancy, who scarcely ever quitted her bed-si'e, aided 
by the skill of the physician, enabled the poor girl to triumph over the dis- 
ease. At last it left her, but so weak and emaciated, and her nerves so fear. 
fully shattered, that it still remained doub‘ful whether or not she would ultt- 
mately recover. She could not endure to be left alone for an instant ; for un- 
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less she saw Nancy her bed-side, heard her voice in the room, or felt 
Sor ns ate teeeertadten tee thee ae . 


All this was very venice tan beh or pee tinw A had 
pode bw ; for the man would not permit him, 
after important he rendered, to return te the poor-house. 


He had made up his mind to make something of the lad, and he kept his word. 
Kit had worked bard, very hard ; but his earnings were unequal to his ex- 
penditure. He found it necessary, therefore, to draw for the hundred pounds 
which his grandfather had left him. He was determined the invalid should 
want for nothing. 

One evening, on his return from working at the dockyard, he was met by 
> eee at the little garden-gate. He saw that her eyes were filled 

“What has happened ?’’ demanded the young man, anxiously. ‘‘ Has Miss 
Cheerly taken a change for the worse ?”’ 

‘She sleeps,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘and the landlady is watching her, or I 
should not bave been here. Oh, Kit! I cannot tell you what I feel,’”’ she 
added ; “such a burden as we have been to you.”’ 

ant” ? said her lover, with a hopeful smile. ‘‘ You will pay me some 
ry. 

“The dear young lady is aware of it, too,” continued Nancy; ‘‘and when 
the physician called as usual this morning, she told him it was her intention 
to return to London and seek for needlework.” 

‘* Needlework !’’ repeated the carpenter, in a tone of surprise. ‘‘ Why, she 
has searcely sufficient strength to sit upright in her chair. It would kill her.”’ 

‘*So the doctor said |’? exclaimed the sempstress, bursting into tears. ‘‘ He 
told her that she ought to go still farther from London into the country; 
that change of air was necessary. But it was all of no use; she only answered 
him by a look so sad and hopeless, that it broke my heart to witness it.’’ 

‘Listen to me, Nancy,” said the young man; ‘‘ Miss Cheerly shall go into 
the country if she likes, and you shall accompany her, nurse her. I am 
heartily sick of London; and, as I told you once before, have a hundred pounds 
which my grandfather left me. To be sure I have been compelled to break in 
upon it, but not much, and——” 

‘No, Kit, no,” interrupted hishearer. ‘It is impossible that we should 
take any more of it: what would become of you ?”’ 

‘““Of me! Oh, I should go with you,” replied her lover. 

Still the poor girl did not comprehend him. 

“You forget how uncharitable the world is,”’ she observed. 

“ Hang the world |”? exclaimed the a warmly; ‘no, I don’t ex- 
actly mean that; but what need we care for its opinion, when our own con- 
science tells us that we are right? But, after all, bad as it is, it would be 
puzzled to find anything wrong imhusband and wife travelling together, or a 
young lady being under their protection. 

‘Listen to me, Nancy,” he continued, taking her hand; ‘you know that 
I love you dearly, and that my love is not stronger than my respect for your 
principles and character. You have proved your influence over me, and had 
some proof of my conversion to your way of thinking in religious matters. 
Late events have strengthened it. Become my wife, and, on the word of an 
honest man, you shall never have cause to repent the choice you have made.” 

There was a manly sincerity in the tone in which he urged his offer, a res- 

tful admiration in his manner, so flattering to the heart of woman, that if 
ancy hesitated, it was but for an instant. She would have spoken: modesty 
and gratitude choked her utterance. So she silently placed her hand in his. 

The delight of her lover may be more easily imagined than described. 1 
was of that quiet kind which speaks the contentment of the heart. The prize 
he had struggled for was won at last, and in the opinion of our readers, we 
doubt not, fairly won; for if ever manhood, truth and honesty deserved to 
succeed, they did so in the instance of Kit. 

Having once accepted the offer of his hand, the sempstress felt that she had 
no right to trifle with his feelings, and promised to name a day for their mar- 
riage as soon a she had-consulted Miss Cheerly. 

The boy Kelf now came running into the garden to tell Nancy that the good 
lady was awake, and had asked for her. They sought her chamber together, 
and gradually imparted the intelligence. A smile of joy lit up the pale fea- 
tures of the invalid, and drawing the blushing'girl close to her, she kissed her 
several times. 

‘May you be happy,” she said, ‘‘as happy as you deserve to be; a sister’s 
love could frame no better wish. Kit,’’ she added, “‘ you have won a treasure 
that will make your hearth, however humble, rich in affections and those 
sweet sympathies without which the palace is a desert.’’ 

‘Oh, my dear Miss Cheerly,’’ replied the sempstress, modestly, ‘‘ pray do 
not praise me where I do not deserve it. Yours was the resignation which 
set me an example, the fortitude which gave me strength.” 

‘*T shall think of you often, very often, Nancy,”’ observed the young lady, 
‘‘ when you are gone, and miss your cheerful smile and kind words.”” 

‘‘Why, you will never think of quitting us,’’ hastily interrupted the car- 
penter. ‘It wouldn’t look like home without you.”’ 

ve I have been a burden to you too long,”’ exclaimed the orphan. 

‘“‘ Nothing of the kind, miss. I have a great many things to tell you which 
as yet you are unacquainted with; and if I thought it would not fatigue you 
to listen to me ad 

The invalid assured him that it would not; and Kit proceeded to relate all 
the circumstances under which the necklace had been recovered from her 
faithless nurse and the cashier, adding that it remained in the hands of the 
magistrate only till she was well enough to appear and claim it. 

‘* May Heaven pardon her |’? murmured the orphan, her heart relieved of a 
sad burden by the intelligence which banished, at least for a while, the spectre 
poverty which haunted her sad pillow. 

“You will go into the country with us,’’ exclaimed Nancy; ‘for Kit is 
desirous of leaving London, at least for a time, and I will nurse and walk with 
you. We will walk through the green and pleasant fields together; gather the 
oae_, and listen to the songs of the merry birds. Won't it be de- 

ightful. 

“It will, indeed,”’ answered Miss Cheerly; ‘‘ but what will become of poor 
Kelf? I cannot endure the thought of his returning to the poor-house.’’ 

‘*No fear of that,’”? observed the lover of Nancy. ‘‘I intend to teach him 
my trade. And now I willleave you. You must not exert yourself too much, 
or J shall have both the doctor and your nurse here scolding me. But before I 
go I should like to ask you one question. Were you ever acquainted with a 
man—gentleman, I suppose I ought to call him,” added the speaker, correct- 
ing himself, ‘‘ named Hunket ?”’ 

** Never !”? 

‘* Nor ever Jent him any money ?”” 

‘*Not a shilling,” replied Miss Cheerly, still more surprised. ‘On my arri- 
val in England after the death of my dear father, I found his affairs in confu- 
sion: instead of the fortune which I had been taught to expect, I discovered 
that my only means were a bond for five thousand pounds, which Mr. Burg 
refuses to pay because it has been mislaid or lost, and the necklace you so 
nobly recovered for me; consequently, I had no money to lend. But why do 
you ask?’ 

‘* Nothing—that is, no motive particular,’’ said Kit, fearing to agitate her 
by explaining the foul attempt which had been made to cast a slur upon her 
reputation by the nurse and cashier when before the magistrate. ‘‘ We have 
had quite enough conversation for the present.” 

So saying, he quitted the rooms, his heart filled with indignation at the das- 
tardly conduct of her enemies. 

“I am a poor man,’’ thought the carpenter, ‘‘ but I’ll see her righted yet. 
As for Mr. Burg refusing to pay her because the bond has been lost or mislaid, 
I don’t believe a word of it. If it is the Mr. Burg I am acquainted with, he 
would scorn so dishonorable an action.’’ 

The more he reflected on the circumstances, the’ stronger became his convic- 
tion, and several times during the evening he muttered to himself the name 
of Sir John Sellem. 

At the end of another week Miss Cheerly was sufficiently recovered to be 
removed, when the whole party took up their residence at Walworth. Before 
leaving Charlton, Kit succeeded in getting James Watson into the dockyard, 
to the infinite delight of the grateful mother. 

Nancy and Miss Cheerly had been settled several days in their new lodgings 
at Walworth before the former ventured to inform her frien of the infamous 
attempt to blacken her reputation. 

The orphan received the intelligence with much more firmness than might 
have been expected. Not only the i of i , but a sense of 
duty sustained her. She felt it due to her dead father’s memory to prove to 
the world that she was not unworthy of his name. 

Attended by her two friends, the very next day she presented herself at the 
police office, and claimed the necklace, which, on proof of her identity, was at 
once given up to her. She then made so clear and startling a statement, 
detailing the abduction of herself and Nancy, and their rescue by Kit, that the 
magistrate could scarcely credit the evidence of his senses as he heard her. 

**] believe you have been ill, Miss Cheerly,’’ he said. 

‘*T have suffered from brain fever, brought on by the outrages I have 
endured,’’ replied the yonng lady, ficmly. 

His worship and the clerk exchanged significant glances. 

‘But I am perfectly calm, and have recovered my reason now,’ she con 
tinued. ‘If you doubt my sanity, the companion of my imprisonment is 
ready to make oath to every particular. So is the brave, devoted friend to 
whom we owe our deliverance.’’ 

‘« Still I eannot comprehend,’’ observed the magistrate, staggered in his first 
opinion by her firmness, “ what motive this Captain Helsman could have had 
for the outrage you describe.’’ 

‘*He was employed to do it.’’ 

* By whom ?’’ 

‘« By the man whom I once believed my friend, but whom I now suspect of 
having robbed me of my inheritance, and suggested not only the dishonest 
conduct of my deluded nurse, but the odious falsehood insinuated, not 
asserted, by which a doubt has been cast upon my reputation. My name,” 
continued Miss Cheerly, ‘‘ has been coupled with that of a man I never saw. 
It Las been stated that I lent him money which I never possessed, as Sir John 
Sellem well knows.’’ 

‘You surely do not mean to so respectable a name with that of the 
person by. whom you were so long deprived of liberty?’ exclaimed the 
magistrate. 

“In my own mind! have not a doubt upon the subject,’’ replied the orphan; 
‘the theft of the jewels, ty last resource, was concocted by his cashier a 
my nurse. The insinuation against | respectability came from the same 
source; more, on the day of my arrival at the Lone House I notieed in the 

room a silver tankard with the arms and crest of Sir John Sellem. I have 
uitted a bed of cieknows A's. the young lady, with deep emotion, ‘to vin- 
cate the name I from my ther—to prove that ft has been 
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unsulliéd by an act of mine: hed it been my death-bed—as my enemies 
desired—I haye done same.’’ 

At the conclusion of this address, the feelings of the 
overcame her that she had to be removed to the m 
where she remained till sufficiently recovered to return home. 

Such a statement made at one of the lice-courts afforded 
fine scope for the reporters, especially as parliament was not sitting: not an 
evening paper but gave it. 

The next dey appeared a statement, signed by the solicitors of the hee 
stating their client's connection with Captain Helsman had been a mere bu 
one; that Sir John held a mortgage, which he had just foreclosed, on the estate. 

The tankard was explained by the fact that their client had rented the house 
of Captain Helsman Coag the summer months for several years past; it had 
been left there by accident. 

As to the young lady’s t respecting her having been deprived 
of property by Sir John Sellem, the writers considered it too ridiculeus to 
require serious refutation. They were in a condition to prove that, on the 
contrary, he had been a liberal benefactor to her—relieving her in her distress. 

The letter concluded by observing, that if there had been anything repre- 
hensible in the conduct of any person in their client’s employ, he ought not, in 
justice, to be held responsible; and as for any participation in it, it was too 
absurd to be entertained by any sane person for an instant. His well-known 
benevolence, integrity, and religious principles were sufficient answer to 
such charges. 

The letter was signed Wigget and Tye. 

Kit felt most indignant when he read this artfully concocted missive, and 
wrote a reply, in which he set forth, in plain and simple language, the truth. 
But not a paper would insert it; they had been threatened with an action for 
the police report, and several of the editors inserted paragraphs expre 
their regret that such a statement should have appeared in their columns. 

It was by such means that the reputation of the banker, for a while at least, 
was saved. 

Miss @heerly’s visit to the police-court had produced one good effect: it had 
made a friend of the worthy magistrate who presided there. He called upon 
her several times, and undertook, at her request, to dispose of the pearl néck- 
lace, which he did for four hundred pounds. 

In the orphan’s position it was a fortune. 

The banns having been duly published, Kit and Nancy were married at 
Walworth Church, and that same day the whole party, including Kelf, started 
for the village of Granstoun. The bridegroom had been struck with {ts quiet 
rural aspect and healthy situation—added to which, he was not without hopes 


of finding employment there. 
(Tb be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EN Prise, Newark.—Mr. Tago. M. Browne’s address is 341 Broad street, New- 
ark. Your five move problem is good; your three move oye is an obvious 
mate in two; your double entendre is defective, very slighfy perhaps, but 
still defective in this—the black king nowhere appears on the diagram. 

J. H. G., Jr.—Your four move problem we think an excellent one, involving as 
it does so many variations on the part of the defence, none of which, how- 
ever, can prolong the mate beyond four moves, 

C. G. Newson, Syracuse.—We publish to-day the game kindly sent by you, that 
the New York players may see what style of play they will have to contend 
against. Send us a few more specimens. 

As we predicted in our last, the one game tournament of the New York Club 
has resulted in Mr. Fiske’s fave’, he having closed his series of victories by 
beating the Editor very handsomely, who had been fortunate enough to throw 
Mr. Loyd out. 
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PROBLEM LXYVII.—By S. Loyp.—White to mate in four moves. 
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Game LXVII.—(K Kt’s Defence to Bishop’s Opening.)—Between two ama- 
teurs of Syracuse. 


E. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 Q to her 3 Bit tke K P 
2BtoQB4 KttoK B38 18 B tke B Kt tks K B P (e) 
8 PtoQ3 BtoQB4 14 K tks Kt Q tks Kt P (, 
4 BtoK Kt 5 (a)Castles 16 QKt to Q2 P tks B (dis 
5 KttoKB3 PtoQ8 16 K to Kt3 PtoK4 
6PtoKR38(b) BtoKS 17 KttoK 6 RtoB7 
TBtQKt3 Q Kt ta Q2 18 Kt tks B R tks Q Kt 
8PtoQB3 PtoQBs 19 QtoK BS QRtKB 
9 PtoQ4 P tke P 20QtoK4 PtoQ4 
10 Kt tke P (¢) al 21 Q tks K P 
11 B tks Kt t tke B Black mates in five moves 


NOTES TO GAME LXVH. 


a) Kt to K B3, or P to QB 3, is better. 

{ss Many players do not seem to understand that to advance K R P early 
in the game is disadvantageous in this : It commits the tion of the Pan, 
which is of sugh importance, after castling, as a protection to the King, 
the adverse player frames his attack accordingly. - 

(c) Taking with pawn was much better. 

(a) An excellent move, showing the error of White’s last move. 

(e) If the Syracuse amateurs play in this style in theireoming co 
the second-class players of the New York Club, the latter will have to 
for their reputation. 


with 
out 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXVI. 





to Kt 8 1 wtoR 4 (A) 
1 QtoQKt ° or 
2 Kt to K 6 (ch) 2KtoKB4 
a BioK 6 ( ) 8 K tks B 
4QtoKB i 4K tks P 
5 Kt to B7 Mate. 

(4) . 

1 f+ ot 
2 Kt to Q Kt 5 (ch 2 Kt 
3 Q tks B *) g Kt to R Ky 
4 Qto K B4 (ch) 4 Kt interposes 
5 Q tks Kt. Mate. : 


Tur Rev. Mr. Creamcnerse.—A Church journal of this city 
states that a clergyman of one of our fashionable churches ap- 
nounces, with great exultation, the fact ‘‘ that he has not a retail 
dealer in his congregation !’’ 


The Springfield (Illinois) Register records that there are buf 
twelve marriageable females now in that city, eleven of whom 
are engaged, and advertises for “‘ more female help.” 

A widower in Camden recently married a young gin, and soen 
after his son, by a former wife, married his father’s wife’s m . In conse- 
quence of these two connectiens, a father became the son-in-law of his 
and the wife not only the daughter-in-law of her own son-in-law, but still 
the mother-in-law of her own daughter; while the bocband of the totaal 


ea 


father-in-law of his own mother-in-law to his own father. confusio 
may arise if children should spring from these marriages. 

A shipment of thirty thousand pounds of feathers, valued at 
GASSES, Sas andy Oy 6 le house ip Louisville, Ky., last week, for 
markets. 
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HINTS FOR THE STREET COMMISSIONER. SCENES} 
IN BROADWAY. 


WE are the advocates of every sort of wearing apparel which tends 
to the comfort and health of the ladies—God bless them! We are 
therefore decidedly in favor of India-rubber over-boots, and look 
upon them, their purposes considered, as veritable ‘life preserv- 
ers.” The display of these feminine pedal coverings this season 
has been “ considerable” and quite attractive. There is something 
exceedingly comical in the transformation of a lady in the full 
pride of crinoline and dry pavements, into the furled-flapping sail- 
look of the same “ God’s best gift to man” trying to avoid a happy 
demonstration of mud and slush peculiar to a sudden thaw in 
Broadway. The first view gives the idea of grace and stately pro- 
portions, the second the stateliness disappears, the pyramid is mys- 
teriously cut away at the base, and rests upon various descriptions 
of shoes, gaiters, and most likely India-rubber over-boots. These 


no. 2. 


sudden, and sometimes alarming, displays of ‘‘ locomotion” are 
quite attractive, and have ofttimes a very. decided effect on ‘* bache- 
lors’ imaginations” and “‘ widowers’ emotions;” on the whole, how- 
ever, no very material damage is done to either class of these 
available yet iiperfect beings in the scale of civilization. We have 
for the benefit of our lady readers sketched some of the “ marked 
cases” we have met with, and would particularly commend the de- 
cided expression of the strong-minded womgn’s over-shoes ; they 
convey terror in the tread, and what they lack in beauty is made 
up in positive strength. The school girl’s India-rubbers are posi- 
tively volatile, but will be more grave with time. Our readers can 
by farther examination contrast the gaiter with their more water- 
proof kindred, and learn the folly of a false step in the mud, or in 
morals, while they can take some sort of comfort in the ‘ undis- 
mayed step” displayed in ovr last sketch, which belongs to a being 





who would do honor to any position in life that demanded courage, 
any condition that required energy. Hard would be the fate of an 
unfortunate boarder out of funds, with the demonstration of those 
steps. One thing, however, we must take exception to. There is 
something inconsistent in India-rubber over-boots, long dresses, 
flounces, and ruffled all sorts of things. Why should such finery, 
so delightful in the ball-room or parlor, be connected with such 
practical things as boots? Wear boots, ladies, but when the wea- 
ther demands such excellent articles, reflect what kind of dress 
naturally associate with such mud-defying inventions. 
for our reflections upon a sloppy time in Broadway. 


So much 








SLEEPING FACILITIES AT WASHINGTON, THE NIGHT 
BEFORE THE INAUGURATION. 


WasHINGTON has never been particularly remarkable for hotel 
accommodations. There is something about the very atmosphere 
of legislation that turns what otherwise might be excellent in itself 
into discomfort and unpleasantness. This is true not only of 
Washington, but of Albany, Harrisburg, Columbus, and all other 
State capitals. But Washington arrives at a climax of unpleasant- 
ness at the time of “‘the Inauguration.” Then it is that the little 
outside city overflows with strangers, and the natural inability to 
entertain well the usual population becomes awful when brought 
in contact with the influx of the nation in turmoil. On the 
night of the third of March last, the sleeping facilities of the na- 
tional capital were exhausted, and thousands of persons accustomed 
to the luxury of a bed and comfortable accessories were compelle 











































ff: WRITING-DESK OR LITERARY BEDSTEAD. NO. 1. 


to walk the streets all night, or quarrel for a resting-place upon 
tables, chairs, trunks, or if on good terms with the officials, for 
quarters in some of the halls or holes of the public buildings. One 
of our artists, who was occupying his night time from necessity in 
perambulating from place to place, amused himself with sketch- 
ing some of the graphic pictures presented to his eye, 
which we give for the benefit of our readers. ‘The writing or 
literary bedstead’ was brought into vogue at the National Hotel. 
All who have visited that fashionable head-quarters will remember 
the desk so excellently designed for the benefit of strangers who 
wish to correspond with friends. 
which gracefully descends from its centre, leaving a pleasant incli- 
nation all round for the benefit of pen-driving. On this most ‘ un- 


It is one of those writing tables 








THE CIRCULAR OR ROUND THE COLUMN BEDSTEAD. 


no. 2. 


natural level” was for hours stretched out an enthusiastic friend of 
“the incoming Administration,” and so thoroughly was he ex- 
hausted by enthusiasm and “some of the same sort” that he slum- 
bered sweetly, and, for the while, forgot the cares of state and his 
own disinterested services in “the late Presidential campaign.” 
The “ circular or round-the-column bedstead” was got up all about 
the city, some larger and some smaller. Those of magnificent pro- 
portions, and with rich collections of inmates, could be seen at the 
Capitol. ‘The old stager, or travelling trunk bedstead,” was the 
favorite of the gentlemen who had great influence with the land- 
lords, and had taken the precaution, much to the comfort of the 
telegraph office, to send a word in advance ‘‘for rooms.” These 
gentlemen were greatly envied “‘ by outsiders” for their splendid 
accommodations, ‘ The billiard table bedsteads” were put up pro- 
miscuously wherever there happened to be a Congressional grog- 
gery or drinking saloon. These admirable levels were highly 
appreciated, and if the recumbents had only laid themselves out in 


an easy attitude things would have gone on very well. The case | 


we have illustrated includes a group, one individual of which will be 
recognised as quite familiar to the New York public. By a happy 
insertion of his elbow into the pit of the stomach of his unfortunate 
friend, he left that bodily-unconscious individual under the sound 
impression in his dreams that he had killed his father, and was, by 
order of the Chief Justice of England, in the act of being buried at 
the cross roads, having a fence rail driven exactly through the 
centre of his body. Our engraving represents the moment the 
gentleman was under that pleasant impression. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Jim Warp is a conductor on the eastern division of the New York 
Central Railroad, —- daily between Utica and Albany. Ward 
has been in the employ of the Central Railroad for a long period of 
yeame, and is one of the oldest conductors in the country. Invaria- 

ly accommodating and polite, he is particularly attentive to the 
ladies, and always manages to make himself a favorite with those of 
the fair sex who accompany the trains under his direction. 

A short time since, when a train under his direction was on its 
way East from Utica, one of those interesting incidents ocx urred on 
board the train, which adds to the visible number of pass: ngers, but 
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THE OLD STAGER, OR “TRAVELLING TRUNK BEDSTEAD. NO. 8. 


scarcely ever increases the profits of the trip. Ward, as soon as he 
discovered the condition of the lady, hustled about, and with the 
train running forty miles an hour, fixed up a portion of the express 
car, and had her conveyed thereto. A physician by the name of 
Beecher was on the train. His services were immediately put in 
requisition, and in a short time Ward had the pleasure of announc- 
ing to his anxious passengers, that mother and babe were “ doing 
as well as could be expected under the circumstances.” 

The mother was a poor woman, and as soon as it became known, 
Ward went around with a hat, and in a short time a handsome purse 
was collected, and Jim with his countenance absolutely filtering off 
happiness, took it into the mother. After he re-appeared, the pas- 
sengers proposed that the child should be named. No sooner said 
than done. Jim went in and got the baby with the consent of its 
delighted mother, brought it out, when it was proposed that it 
should be named “‘ James Ward,” after Jim, and “ Beecher,” after 
the physician who had professionally attended the mother. It was 
adopted by acclamation, and amid a general shout and approbation, 

























BILLIARD TABLE BEDSTEAD. NO. 4. 
the babe was named “James Ward Beecher ——.” Jim with 
a smile of ill-concealed delight was lugging off his little namesake, 
when some of the ladies requested to see the “‘litt)e baby.”” It was 
passed from hand to hand among the ladies, all admiring thie little 
bundle, but at the same time a general disposition to smile and 
stuff handkerchiefs in their mouths, became manifest among the 
women—Jim wondered, but wondered in vain what this subdued 
laughter meant, until the babe was handed to an old lady. She had 
not had it more than a minute, when she exclaimed, 

** Law, Suz!”’ 

** Well, what’s the matter,” said Jim, fearfully. 

‘* Why, it’s a gal!’”’ said the old woman, handing the babe to Jim. 

Then rose a yell of laughter; the men broke out first, then the 
women, then they broke out together, until one universal scream 
filled the car. Several gentlemen threw their hats and mufflers out 
of the windows, while others endeavored, unsuccessfully, to “ saw 
their legs off.’’ The women blushed and screamed; the men 
shouted and held their sides. In the midst of this storm of fun and 
laughter Jim made his escape from the car with his female ‘‘ Jim 
Ward Beecher,” and for the rest of the trip on the platform of the 
baggage car ruminated on the sudden changes and mutations of 
human life.—Bu/. Rep. 








CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Ovr friends of the Tribune complained that we did not give Mr 
Buchanan’s hat and boots. We regret the omission, and to supply 
it have selected the same articles from the prominent collection 
worn about the Tribune office, where hats and boots are ‘institu 
tions.’ 





MAT AND BCOTS FROM THE TRIBUNE OFFICE. 


AMBROTYPE BY SOL. 
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AMUSEMENTS. «A FIRST-RATE NOTICE.” THE FUNERAL OBSEQUIES OF DR. KANE IN 
F MUSIC.—FOURTEENTH STREET.— | “ We do not know how far toad-eating and hancy can go PHILADELPHIA. 
eatisdit OF sa ITALIAN OPERA. in this model Republic, but we appear to be in a fair way to find | Taz announcement that the remains of the Arctic Hero, Dr. 


Nights of formance, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 
ar ORINA TERESA PRODI, 
MADAME DE WILHORST. 


Signorina Amalia Strakosch, Mdme. D’Ormy. Signori Tiberini, Arnoldi, Ber- 
—_ ay oy tee 5 
Under the direction of MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
OWERY THEATRE.—Soitze LessezE anp MANAGER, MR. 


Brovenam. Actine Stace Mancer, Mr. J. B. Howe. 
FRIDAY, March 20th.—Benefit S Pe Treasurer, Mr. THOS. S. MURPHY. 
A ; 





HAMLET .... ccccccrscccccecceseeccccccsess Mr. J. BURDETT HOWE 
QUEEN 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccscccceccece Mrs. J. BROUGHAM 
and ROMANCE IN HIGH LIFE 


SATURDAY, March 2lst.—PIRATES OF THE MISSISSIPPI—ROMANCE IN 
HIGH LIFE—JACK SHEPPARD. . 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit and Gallery, 
1244 cents; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 


ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MarsHatt, Sore LEssez. 

FRIDAY, March 20th, and SATURDAY 2lst.—The Won- 
derful and Learned Elephants 

VICTORIA and ALBERT. 2 
On SATURDAY an afternoon performance at 3 o’clock. 

Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit and Gallery, 

1244 cents; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at seven; to commence at half-past seven. 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Wi1u1am Srvart, Soie LEssEe. 
The old Sremtee together again: 
WA 


Mr. LESTER, . UT, Mr. DYOTT. 
On FRIDAY, March 20th, and SATURDAY 21st, Miss MATILDA HERON in 
LEONORE. 








Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 eents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
NEAR Houston STREET. 
MISS LAURA KEENE, SOLE LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS. 
aw” March 20th, and SATURDAY, 2lst.—BLACK BOOK and THE 
UVES. 
Dress Circle and Parauette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $3. 


: aoa vad ioe BoD’ SD CLASSICAL SUIREE, 
iL the Fifth of the Seventh Season, (38th Concert), 

on Tuesday, March 24th, at Dodworth’s Academy. Mdlle. HENRIETTE SIMON, 
(second appearance in New York), Mr. WILLIAM MASON, Mr. J. BURKE and 
Mr. F. SIMON will assist Theodore Kisfeld’s Quartette Party. General rehearsal 
at 120’clock. Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 














To CorrESPONDENTS.—Jf artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings = 
remarkable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will ar u 
received, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will 
be paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially , and every- 
thing will be done to render such contributions in ourcolumns in the most artistic 
manner. 


— AGEency.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
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NEW YORK, ‘MARCH 21, 1857. 
OUR NEXT PAPER, 
THE 


DES JARDINES CANAL 
MASSACRE,. CANADA, 


Writ be accurately illustrated in our next number from 
sketches make by our corresponding artist, Mr. Lum, of De- 
troit. 

Amongst the illustrations will be found a large 


PICTURE OF THE ACCIDENT. 
Picture of the Scene during the night of the accident. 
Hauling the Cars out of the Canal. 

Extricating the bodies from the Cars. 
Hauling the bodies up the embankment on ladders. 
And other correct pictures connected with this sad calamity. 
Tae Atpany Burczss Corps, from a photograph, together 
with portraits of the officers, showing uniforms, &c., &c, Also 


portrait of Howet Cons, which will be followed by the other 
members of the Cabinet. 








FIRST RECEPTION OF MR. BUCHANAN. 


Tue spacious apartments of the executive mansion were filled on 
Friday evening, March 6th, with a dense crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen, who were individually presented by Marshal Hoover 
to President Buchanan, and cordially received, inaugurating the 
first reception of the new President. Miss Lane (a niece of the 
President, who. will dispense the hospitalitities of the executive 
mansion) also received the salutations of the throng, and those 
present of the gentlemen who compose the new cabinet were 
warmly congratulated by their numerous friends, Prominent 
among the distinguished citizens was ex-President Pierce, who 
was no less an object of respectful attention than when, but a few 
days since, he was “at home” in the brilliant saloons. Well 
has a distinguished writer, in contrasting our system of govern- 
ment with that of the powers of the Old World, dwelt upon the 
simplicity of these executive receptions, as compared with the 
ceremonials of most of the European courts, The gaudy equip- 
ages and bedizened servants, the splendidly uniformed soldiery, 
the prescribed costumes and formal announcements by liveried 
officials—so novel to a transatlantic spectator—all are wanting 
here. Yet no court in Christendom can present such a variety 
of character, of intellect, or of costume, as was seen in the “ East 
room” on this interesting occasion, forming a human panorama 
which no limner can adequately reflect, as the varied tide of 
humanity circled peacefully around, and quietly dispersed when 
the band struck up the well-known signal. We have had the 
pleasure of conversing with a number of persons who were pre- 
sent at the reception, and it is universally admitted that it was 
marked with all the blandishments peculiar to the most refined 
society, and it is hoped that hereafter these “ public receptions” 
will become as distinguished for the elegant interchanges of 
good feeling between the President and the people as they are 
distinguished already for the sublime simplicity upon which 
they are conducted. Our magnificent picture will give our 
readers an idea of the scene at the moment when the guests were 
promenading in the “East room,” just before the signal was 
given to notify them that the time for their departure had come, 





out. The Jenkins of Punch seems to have been withdrawn from 
his London labors and to have been specially employed in this 
country to ‘ do’ the inauguration _—— and puffing. * * 
* * * # * # © © Wehave not only had Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s views political, but also views of Mr. Buchanan in 
almost every position of which the human form is capable. We 
have had ‘Mr. Buchanan getting into his coach,’ followed by 
‘Mr. Buchanan getting out of his coach ;? we had him ‘in his 
bedroom,’ ‘ in his library,’ ‘ in his parlor,’ ‘ leaving Wheatland,’ 
‘entering Washington,’ ‘ waiting for the cars,’ ‘in the cars,’ 
‘shaking hands,’ ‘ bidding adieu, ‘ taking the oath,’ and ‘ taking 
dinner.’ Moreover, we have had elaborate delineations of his 
dog, his cane, his letter-stamp, his chair, his ink-stand, and his 
buggy-wagon. We have had everything now, we believe, save 
his boots and his hat. We are fast improving upon thestame 
simplicity of our fathérs, and if things are to go on at this rate, 
Washington will soon rival Windsor or the Tuileries in all the 
fol-de-rol of flunkeyism.’’—New York Tribune. 


The charge of ‘‘ toad-eating and sycophancy,” if proved on a 
paper or against an individual, is of a serious nature, for it im- 
plies a want of a certain moral quality, the absence of which 
degrades everything that is estimable a paper or a man may pos- 
sess. Now we defy the most carping critic to find one line of 
written “ toad-eating and sycophancy” in our columns. We 
have given ILLUSTRATIONS in abundance, and have endeavored 
to select those things which are of interest for the moment to 
the public ; but so far as these illustrations are concerned, they 
have been reflected on our pages just as objects are reflected 
upon the mirror, with less truth of course, but with no more 
desire than has the mirror to toad-eating or sycophancy. The 
true intent and influence of an illustrated paper does not seem 
to be understood. Whatis brought before the eye in a visible 
form makes a stronger impression than if the same thing were 
only presented to the imagination through words. Now let us 
imagine for a moment that the Tribune’s illustrations were put 
into pictures, let us see how would stand the sheet. We should 
among other things have, “ Mr. Sumner dining,” “ Mr. Sumner 
sick,” ‘“* Mr. Sumner agitated,” ‘* Mr. Sumner preparing to go to 
the Senate Chamber,” “Mr. Sumner pale and melancholy,” 
«Mr. Sumner in all possible conditions and positions,” 
and these pictures would run through the Tribune ad 
infinitum. And yet this is not noticeable, because the 
pictures are not put in form and presented to the eye—the 
spirit that conceived them, and the sentiment that admires them 
is the same—and these particulars about Mr. Sumner have no 
real interest save to a few, while the movements and associations 
of a “ President elect’ for the moment are noticed and looked at 
with interest by the world at large. There are other pictures 
than those which relate to toad-eating and sycophancy which 
would adorn the columns of the Tribune, and if sufficiently 
well done would create a surprise in the public mind that could 
be better imagined than described. Suppose we had on our page 
the Editor of the Herald as “‘ Satanic ;”’ suppose the Tribune’s idea 
could be carried out by the pencil of genius, and all its bitter- 
ness and hate could be put in form; then we would have a 
demonstration more dark, terrible and sulphurous than ever ex- 
isted in Hades itself, and the public would stand aghast and 
disgusted at such a horrible illustration. Suppose again that 
the Tribune was an illustrated paper, and one of its more recent 
pictures was cut on wood. We allude to Judge Taney taking 
a bribe from the South, ambrotyped by the Tribune. This pic- 
ture would shock the sense of nine-tenths of the readers of the 
paper; yet, because it appeared merely drawn and painted by 
words, it is overlooked and not noticed. We believe we are 
neither sycophantic or ill-natured, and only regret that our 
wishes to do better are not in our power. In this connection we 
may with propriety notice some remarks made upon our five 
pictures illustrating the theory of Dr. Burdell’s death. They 
were horrible to contemplate, but the crime was more horrible 
still—but these pictures were not the mere fancy sketches of the 
thoughtless artist. They were carefully prepared studies, illus- 
trative of the verdict of the scientific men who spent days upon 
days in deciding upon the manner the murder was committed. 
All the papers in the country say that Dr. Burdell was sitting 
at a certain hour of the night in his study, that some one stole into 
his room, stabbed him in his neck, in his jugular, in his side, and 
his heart. Here are pictures which ordinarily appear in the 
papers. If they are not terrible it is because words cease to con- 


vey their true meaning ; we only showed the same things as they 
actually appeared, but we did no more. ; 








InauGcuration Pictor1at.—An evidence of the vast multitude 
assembled here on the fourth instant, and of the interest taken 
in the inauguration ceremonies, is the fact that Shillington sold 
on that day, with the aid of a large force of carriers, twenty-five 
thousand five hundred copies of Franx Lesxre’s ILLustRaTeD 
News, which contained illustrations of the scene. The 
next number of this enterprising periodical will contain repre- 
sentations of the Procession, the Inauguration Ball, &c.— 
Washington Union. 








He Drep at wis Post.—A sad but beautiful and touching 
scene, says the Joliet (Ill.) Democrat, was witnessed on the 
accident at the Du Page bridge. On the morning after the 
accident the slow tolling of a bell was heard. On looking to 
see whence it came, it was discovered to proceed from the engine 
as it lay submerged in the water. The waves as they foamed 
and surged over the sunken engine swayed the bell, which 
alone with the smoke pipe appeared above the water, and caused 
it to give a low tolling sound. When the engine was raised 
from the water, the engineer was found in a standing posture, 
with his stiff, cold, icy hand firmly grasping the throttle valve, 
as though, amid the thick darkness, he had discovered the 
ayy condition of the train, and had sprung to avert the ruin. 

ut it was too late, the engine and train, with its precious 
freight of life and property, went down, and during the dreary 
night the engine bell and the mad rushing waters rang out 
asolemn requiem for the dead. 


Elisha Kane, had reached Philadelphia, caused’ a more intense 
excitement among ail classes than we have ever witnessed upon 
any similar occasion. At an early hour in the day a large crowd 
assembled in front of Independence Hall, in which it was under- 
stood that the body would be laid in state, gazing at the heavy 
symbols of mourning which draped the entrance to that hal- 
lowed Temple of Liberty. Chestnut street was crowded during 
the afternoon, and by three o’clock Broad street, from Chestnut 
to Prime, presented long lines of expectant people. In the vicin- 
ity of the depot, at Broad and Prime streets, the crowd was 
dense, and there could not have been less than five or six thou- 
sand people at this point before the train from Baltimore arrived. 
Among those present we noticed a number of our most distin- 
guished citizens, and, standing apart, Judge John K. Kane, the 
distinguished father of the illustrious dead. 

About twenty minutes before five o’clock, the first whistle of the 
approaching train, bearing its precious freight, was heard, and the 
crowd in waiting became intensely agitated; and as the cars en- 
tered the depot, there was a rush to be first to look upon the coffin 
of the distinguished deceased. ‘he train consisted of nine passen- 

er cars; the last one, which contained the corpse, was hung with 
lack, front and sides. Besides the coffin, it contained the commit- 
tees of Baltimore and Philadelphia, who had the body in charge. 

The arrangements for the removal of the coffin from the cars to 
the hearse were under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. H. Moore. 
Eight sailors, who had been detached from the Navy Yard, in full 
uniform, now appeared, to convey the coffin from the car, wrapt in 
the foids of the American flag, and carry it to its place in the hearse. 
The crowd, which was of a miscellaneous description, here showed 
an unusual degree of sensibility to the solemnity of the scene, by 
not only jpenteng a breathless silence, but uncovering as the coffin 
was lifted out. 

After the coffin was placed in the hearse, the arrangements for 
the escort were speedily completed. The First City Troop, Capt. 
James, and the Washington Grays, Capt. Parry, were drawn up 
line in front of the depot; and as the body was brought out, the 
Pennsylvania Band, accompanying the Grays, played a dead march 
= much solemnity. ihe line was then formed in the following 
order: ‘ 

High Constables. 
First and Second Division Police. 
Washington Grays, cme, ~~ dae men, in winter uniform. 


Carriage, containing the Committee of Councils. 
FIKST CITY TROOP AS GUARD OF HONOR. 


Troop. Troop. 


Police. 
HEARSE. 
Police. 


CITY TROOP. 
WILLIAM MORTON, 

the Faithful Friend of Kane, 
Committee of Philadelphia Councils. 
Committee of Masons from Delaware. 

Committee of N. Y. Councils. 

Committee of Cincinnati Councils. 
Police. 

The movement of the procession wpnenecetinahy imposing. The 
slow and solemn march, and the wailing music of the band, the sad 
expression of the citizens, who, in spite of the inclemency of the 
weather, thronged the streets, combined to produce an effect with- 
out a parallel in our experience. ‘The skies were in mourning and 
shed copious tears over all that remained of the mortality of Phila- 
delphia’s gallant son. 

he escort of the cortege moved from the depot shortly before 
fivo o’clock, and proceeded along Broad street to Walnut, and along 
Walnut to independence Square, Here the crowd was exceedingly 
dense, although a drenching rain was falling at the time; and the 
utmost anxiety was evinced by all to catch a glimpse of the coffin 
that contained the frail tenement of a daring soul now gone to 
its rest. 

The police had great difficulty in keeping back the press of the 
people. The procession eutered the Southern gate of the Square, 
with the exception, of course, of the City Troop. The Washington 
Grays and the civic portion of the cortege formed a long line on the 
west side of the main avenue. The eight sailors before mentioned, 
who acted as pall bearers, then walked slowly, carrying the coffin, 
past the line towards the Hall. As they came opposite the Grays, 
the latter presented arms. The coffin was placed in the centre of 
Independence Hall, covered as before with the flag of the country. 
The Grays and the civilians who had appeared in the procession 
then entered the room. 


THE REMAINS AT INDEPENDENCE HALL. 

Here the scene and ceremonies were most imposing; the Hall 
so crowded with glorious memories, hung with the symbols of 
mourning, with the sombre light shed upon those assembled, was 
calculated to excite the most solemn thoughts and feelings of sor- 
row. An appropriate and feeling address was made by Mr. J. Duke- 
hart, Chairman of the Baltimore Committee, who delivered the 
‘honored remains” to the Hon. James R. Chandler, who received 
them in the name of the Corporation and Citizens of Philadelphia. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Chandler’s remarks, Captain Perry, of 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the corps which I have the honor to 
command, and which you have selected for the guardianship of the 
remains of the lamented Dr. Kane, that we are proud to accept 
commission, and I need not say, on my own part, that I r 
you with all the emotion which may become aman. We will 
antly guard the remains during the night, and return them to you 
in the morning as pure and unsullied as when we received them.” 
THE DEAD WATCH. 

As evening drew near, the crowd outside the State House 
to fall away, until at last the patter of soli footsteps 
with the sound of falling rain drops. The hall of entrance to the 
building was cleared of its inmates, and the apartment 
to Independence held only six members—five members of the 
Washington Grays and the occupant of the coffin. 

Then the lamps were lit, and from a chandelier in the centre of 
the room, suspended immediately above the body, fell rays eh ng 
upon the raven curtains, that only served to make the } eno o 

e pictured countenances of an hundred heroes of sus- 
down on the pall and its 
majestically on its pedes- 


to 


ended upon the walls, seemed gazin 
Carden. he marble Washington s' 
tal, not colder than the human clay beneath—the national 

with expanded wings held in its beak the token of so 

crape of darkness—and the place seemed filled with an awful, sub- 
dued quietness, relieved only by the tramp, tramp of those whose 
duty it was to keep their vigils by the dead. 

The scene carried with it a similitude to those with which 
the ancient German legends are so often embellished—save that 
in place of some warrior-hero, with his blood-stained laurels, there 
reposed in the midst of a free people, by whom he was revered, the 
remains of a far more worthy benefactor of mankind—a martyr to 
science and humanity. 

And so time passed, and so through the length 
midnight, through the fewer strokes that spoke of 
there was no change. . 

Still and lifeless the corpse rested in its inclosure. Beneath it 
the black pall, but a few feet in height, served as as 
the coffin the American flag was thrown in folds, the starry con- 
stellation being near the head of Dr. Kane. Upon the flag 
lands were strewed of pure white flowers, but one circlet of nature’s 
jewels surrounded the glass beneath which was the pale face of the 
dead. 


hours unti 
morning, 


¥ 








obsequies of Dr. Kane in Philadelphia. 





the Washington Grays, entered the Hall, and said :—*‘ I assure you, — 


Owrne to some mistake or negligence on the part of our regular 
Philadelphia correspondent, we our indebtedness to — 
the Philadelphia Evening Journal for our description of the faneral — 
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NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Cnavow Puotograrus.—The crayon photographs may be made by 

‘ "ype image on a iy pe plate, as usual, and carefully 
marking e plate on which the head is produced. Remove the 
j late from the holder before méreurializing, and ye it upon a sheet of glass 
thus prepared: cut a piece of thin plate glass to the size of the daguerreotype, 
end affix to one side, with gum, a thin oval — of blackened zinc, so that the 
centre of the oval shall correspond with the centre of the image upon the 
plate. Having carefully placed the glass thus prepared with the centre of the 
znc dise upon the centre of the image, expose the whole to daylight for twenty 
seconds. ‘he action of the light will obliterate all traces of the image from 
every part of the plate except that covered with the blackened zinc. The thick- 
ness of the glass will also cause the action to be refracted under the edge of the 
zine disc, and will soften into the dark parts. Mercurialize the plate as usual, 
the image will be found with a halo of fight around it, gradually softening into 


the background. 

PuriricaTIoN or Sea-WaTER.—The purification of sea-water 
has long been an important desideratum in science. According to M. Cardan, it 
may be entirely deprived of its nauseous taste by infiltration through 
powdered charcoal. A siphon-shaped vessel is recommended—the coal to 
eceupy the long arm. 

New Barrery.—Professor Callan, of Maynooth, has invented a 

ingle fluid battery, which offers advantages of great impartance to science 
and manufacturing industry. Nitric acid batteries, as is well known, though 
the most powerful, are not so much used as they might be, in consequence of 
the high cost of the acid and the porous cells required, and the difficulty of 
manipulating them without loss of time and accident, to say nothing of the 
noxious fumes of the acid. Moreover, if one of the cells be defective, the 

wer of the whole battery is weakened; and in any eircumstances, the effec- 
tiveness of the power depends much on stillness, the results being sensibly 
reduced when the battery is in motion. 


Improved CoAL-Sirter.— An improved coal-sifter has been 
invented, the object being to separate the good coal from the ashes without 
creating a dust. The apparatus consists of a round box something like a hay- 
barrel. In the upper end, and set at an angle, there is a screen, between the 
bars of which the teeth form a revolving horizontal shaft pass. The ashes, as 
they slide down the screen, fall through into a receptacle immediately below, 
while the coal, coming in contact with the teeth, is knocked along out of the 
way of the ashes, and is made to fall into a separate receptacle. 


Gutta-PeRronA Movutps.—Gutta-percha is found to be an excel- 
lent sybstance for making moulds from plaster-of-Paris models. It must be 
boiled in waterfor some length of time till it is quite soft. The object to be 
copied, if a plaster medallion, must have its surface slightly oiled, and then be 

rovided with a rim of card or thick drawing-paper, allowing a sufficient depth 
in the rim to hold a requisite quantity of the moulding material; and the 
softened gutta-percha being wiped dry and rolled into the form of a ball, placed 
in the centre of the model, and worked with the hand until every part of the 
m ion is covered with it, when a smooth piece of wood, previously preased, 
may be placed over it and pressure applied until the mould is well set. 


VENTILATING Rartway Cars.—A new plan for excluding dust 
from railway cars, and securing ventilation, has been devised. This plan is to 
enclose the sides of each car, from the sill to within a few inches of the track, 
with wood in a neat and substantial manner. Attached to the main platform 
of each car are false platforms, so arranged as to allow of the free work of the 
cars around curves. These false platforms are kept extended by means of 
springs, and are substantially made. The passage ways being covered with 
boiler plate-iron, with chain-guards at the sides, the passage from car to car 
is made perfectly safe. The sides to these platforms are enclosed in like man- 
ner, thus forming a complete trunk or tube beneath the ears from front to rear 
of the train, whilst the speed of the train causing a draught of air, the dust is 
forced in a cloud out at the rear end of the train. 





THE FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE. 


BRY#IPELAS. 


Tis disease is an inflammatory affection principally of the skin, 
waen it makes its appearance externally; it is most frequent in its attacks on 
women and children, and on those of an irritable habit, rather than of a full, 
robust constitution. Krysipelas will sometimes return periodically, attacking 
the patient once or twice iu the year, or even once in the month; and then, 
by its repeated attacks, it often gradually exhausts the strength, especially 
if the sutferer be aged, or of a bad habit of body. 

This disease is brought on by all the causes that are apt to excite infam- 
mation, such as injuries of all kinds, the external application of stimulants, 
exposure to cold, and obstructed perspiration; and it may likewise be occa 
sioned by humors generated within the body, and thrown out on its surface. 
In slight cases where it attacks the extremities, it mukes its appearance with 
a sensation of heat, accompanied by roughness, pain, and redness of the skin, 
which becomes pale when the finger is pressed upon it, and agaia returns to 
ite fiery hue when the pressure is withdrawn. There prevails some fever, and 
the patient is hot, thirsty, and restless. If the attack is mild, these symptoms 
will continue only for a few days, the surface of the part affected will become 
dry and yellow, and the scart skin (or outer skin) will fall off in scales; but 
this complaitit appears more frequently in the form of small vesicles, or blis- 
ters, containing a thin fluid. In some instances the fluid is of a different con- 
sistency, and instead of escaping when the blister is broken, it adheres to, and 
dries upon the skin. In unfavorable cases these blisters sometimes degenerate 
into very obstinate ulcers, whieh now and then become gangrenous. This, 
however, does not frequently happen, for although it is not uncommon for the 
surface of the skin and tne blistered places to appear livid, or even blackish, 
yet this usually disappears with the other symptoms of the disorder. No re- 
mission of fever takes place on the appearance of the vesicles; and when the 
complaint is not of a dangerous tenu@acy, the inflammation and fever cease 

adually without any evident crisis. During these symptoms (fever and 
inflammation) it will be proper to administer aperient medicines, and nothing, 
perhaps, suits your purpose better than the old-fashioned black draught—our 
nursery terror in days long gone by. ‘The external application of Goulard’s 
Lotion will ailay heat and irritation very successfully. (See receipt below. 

As erysipelatous fevers often terminate when profuse perspiration can be in- 
duced, the patient must drink freely of tea, bran tea, or warm barley water, 
and this is a necessary part of the treatment, which must never be neglected. 
The vesicles must be kept lightly covered with pure, unadulterated wheat flour; 
where the ipflammatory symptoms run high, the diet must consist of light, 
ngarishing food, such as sago, arrowroot, bread pudding, aud such like things ; 
but in those cases where symptoms of irritation prevail, a more generous dict, 
sucb as animal broths, ought to be allowed. 

When the attack is myd, the patient must be kept in the house, but need 
not be confined to bed. Very earnestly impress on the minds of your patients 
the baneidl effects of opening the little watery blisters. 

There is another species of erysipelatous inflammation, which usually attacks 
the trunk of the body, and is vulgarly known as ‘ Shingles.’’ It consists of a 
number oi blisters extending round the waist. Little or no danger ever attends 
this species of erysipelas, as I have experienced in numberless instances; but 
mugh pain is felt darting through the body, and these pains will continue to 
anhoy the patient at times for some weeks after the eruption bas disappeared. 

VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
Dravaut to be taken on the approach of the warm stage in ague 
and intermittent .evers, for an adult: Tincture of opium, 16 drops; syrup of 
poppies, 2 drach u »irit of cinnamon, 1 draehm; water, 1 ounce. 

PLuMMsBr’s . tia, FOR Eruprioys on THE SKIN.—Galomel and 
antimony, of ».ca, 1 crachm; Guaiacum powder, 2 drachms. 

Uspru, MixtuRe For Dianrua@a iN INFANTSs.—Carbonate of | 
magnesia, bali a wrap xhubarb, in powder, 20 grains; dill water, 3 ounces; 
aromatic spirit o. am. ble, ov drops; sugar, a teaspoonful. Mix: two tea 
spoontuls may be given w+ or thi: climes a day. 

Gotrtanp Loti. ©. L1ap Wasu, may be made by dissolving 
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OUTLINES OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


GLASS-WORKING is a most necessary and useful part of the educa- 
tion of a student in practical science, and is certainly a very interesting 
— of it. There are many divisions of glass-working, which I shall notice 

8 . 

Save all the pieces of window-glass, broken wine-glasses, tumblers, and 
bottles that you can, because they may all be converted into some useful tem- 
porary apparatus, or will serve for you to commence operations upon. Waste 
must not be permitted in the laboratory any more than in any other depart- 
ment of your es lhment; indeed, it is there that economy should be more 
rigidly practiced. 

Glass-cutting is one of the operations required to be practiced by the stu- 
dent, and on that account we shall commence with it. There are several 
methods of cutting glass, but they may be arranged under three heads:— 

Ist. By means of heat applied so as to produce a sudden change of temper- 
ature. P 

2nd. By means of scratching or cutting-tools. 

3rd. By the combination of the two first processes. 

A small triangular file, ora piece of notched watch-spring fixed in a groove 
in a piece of wood, or even a piece of sharp flint, will be all that you require 
for the purposes ot the laboratory, although you may occcasionally have to 
use a piece of heated tobacco-pipe or iron wire, and an iron ring. 

When you use the file to cut a tube, make a small notch first, and then dip 
the file into water, and proceed to cut a circular trace round the tube; by this 
means it will break more evenly and easily, and the file works better when 
moistened with water. If the tube is large proceed as above, and add a little 
emery or very fine sand to the water. Very small glass tubes ina state of 
fusion may be divided by a pair of common scissors. 

Flint scratches glass very nicely, and is useful for marking bottles, tubes, 
&c., and even for outlining the part to be cracked by heat. 

The splintered edges of glass tubes, or glass of any kind, may be filed 
smooth, holes drilled with a common drill-bow and a sharp triangular-edged 
drill, holes enlarged with a file or drill, plates of glass sawn witha watch- 
spring saw; and almost anything cut from glass when the tools are freely mois- 
tened with oil of turpentine in which camphor has been dissolved. 

Kind of glass—When you can work well, always choose the best glass 
tubes; but until you can manage the various processes @f bordering, widening, 
drawing out, &c., be content to practice upon any old glass tubes or phials. 

The best kind of tubes fur working are hard glass or flint-glass. ou may 
have them of any diameter from the one-eighth of an inch er even less up to 
one inch or more, and of nearly any thickness. In choosing tubing for glass- 
working be sure to have it of an uniform thickness and diameter, particularly 
for blowing, and take care that there are not any bumps, specks, air-holes, or 
stripes. hemian white hard glass-tubing and the French white soft tubing 
are the best kinds for chemical purposes, as they are free from lead; this is the 
reason flint-glass cannot be depended upon for chemical researches. 

To prepare tubes for working.—Remove all dirt, dust and damp from the 
tubing before you attempt to work it, and this may be done either by blowing 
through it with a bellows or the mouth, passing some lamp-wick through it, 
or washingit. The humidity must be removed by carefully heating the tubes 
before the fire, or holding them above a spirit-lamp; but in both cases they 
must be placed perpendicularly. Grease may be removed by washing them 
first in soda and water, and then rinsing them out in fresh water. When the 
tubes are clean and dry, mark them into the required lengths with a file, and 
lay them on the table ready for being worked. 

To make some glass stirring-rods.—Get a piece of solid glass rod from a glass- 
blower’s, and holding the part that is to be divided at a short distance from 
the end of the flame, keep a it round until it gets uniformly heated and 
soft; then pull it gently with both hands until it becomes like the part a in the 
upper figure in the illustration. Allow it to cool gradually, then divide it 
with a file, and hold the ends in the flame until they are round and smooth. 

To form borders to glass tubes.—Take a piece of glass-tubing, cut it into pro- 
per lengths, as directed before, and 
having selected one length, hold it in 
the flame of the lamp until it begins 
to soften, then insert a thick iron 
wire, or the smooth end of a warm 
glass rod into the mouth of the tube, 
and holding it steadily, tura the tube 
round with the other hand, so as to 
maintain an equal pressure upon 
the softened edge, as in the above 
figure. Care must be taken to press 
the edge outwards without exerting too great a degree of force at one time 
more than another, otherwise the bordering will look lumpy and clumsy. — 

To make a few test-tubes, and drawing-out generally.—Having selected a piece 
of tubing abont eight inches long and of the required diameter, (from three- 
eighths to five eighths or three- 
fourths of an inch,) hold the 
central part over the flame of a 
spirit-lamp. When the tubing 
begins to soften, gradually draw 
out each end, taking care to 
turn the tubing round and 
round, so as to expose every 
part of the centre of it to the 
influence of the fiame of the 
lamp. It will then appear as a 
in the upper figure; and as the 
heat is continued to a cherry 
heat, and the force kept up, the one piece is gradually drawn out until 
like b in the figure, when it is rapidly turned round and the thin thread of 
glass fused. By this means the bottom of the test-tube becomes almost 
smooth and round; but as there is still a little lump left in the centre of the 
bottom, it should be held in the flame of the lamp until it disappears, care 
being taken all the time to turn it round. If the bottom is flattened, blow 
em into the tube while it is hot, so as to swell out the bottom to a round 
shape. 

If you now heat the irregular part of the other tube, and lay hold of the 
small end with a pair of pincers, or twist a fine iron wire over it and then pull 
it out gradually, you can finish off the remainder of the tubing. 

Be careful always to draw the tubing apart in a straight line, otherwise it 
makes the ends of the test-tubes ill-shapen; and if the tube is long, place the 
right hand below the tube, and the left hand above. While manipulating 

never heat too much of the central part of the tube, as it 
causes the test tubes to be awkward, and wastes the glass. 

When you want to draw outa point from the side of a 
tube, bottle, or glass, direct the flame of the blow-pipe to 
that particular portion, and maintain the heat an it be- 
comes cherry red. Then apply the end of a piece of heated 
Spare tubing, and keeping up the heat, solder the two to- 
gether, allow it to cool a very little, and proceed to draw 
out as usual, when it will appear as in the figure above. 
Remove the irregular tapered end by means of a file, when 
it is cool, and afterwards solder a fine tube to the pro- 
jecting part. By carefully attending to these imstruc- 
tions, the reader will be enabled to exercise bis ingenuity 
with pleasure, and derive, at the same time, much practiéal 
experience. 








TRIFLES, 


La SoMNAMBULA, Mrs. PartTiNGTON at THE OpsrRa.—-“ Well, 
lam sO glad it atl came out right,’’ suid Mrs, Partiogton, wiping ber eyes at 
the closing scene in Ja Sonnambila. “le nfess,’’? continued she, “that it 
did look agin the young woman to be found in the bed of the strange gentle- 
man, but she had her shoes and clothes on, and if the young man had really 
loved her, he wouldn’t have believed her to be guilty so soon; indeed he 
wouldn't, for depend upon it, if e young man really loves a young woman, he 
will be the last to believe anything to her decrepitude, and be the last to cast 
her off. And them pheasants, wo, only think of the sneaking way in which 
they come in to detect her, as Uf it was their business anyhow. I dare say 





ene draciun of suyar 4 a pint of soft water. Some persons are very 
fond of using tui, Watu, Ws. the addition of spirits of wine, as an ¢ vaporant 
but I do npt luke .t, wr it .evudistbhe skin very dry and harsh, and its sedative 
virtue actia through un i‘ kip skin is not of much value. Under other cit 
cumstances it is very i1@. : seful 
grains of the su.ar «, lead a.e to be dissolved in two tablespoonfuls ot water 

Bran Tea.—A »+«ty cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, and 
restlessness from ps +. 4+% & handful of bran in a pint and a half of cold 
water, let it boil rats .. m .¢t : uhalfan hour, then strain it, and, if desired, 
flavor with sugar aul «i.¢) _t ce; but it is w pleasant drink without any addi 
tion. 

To maxes Baries W4rER PROPERLY.—Either Scotch or pearl 
barley way be used. 1 :¢€ wer is much less expensive, and answers equally 
wall Souk au ounce in s6\ ral waters; put it, with some lemon-peel, into a 
quart of boiling water aad nfuse it foran hour. Then strain. This will be of 
a sufficient thickness; vat, if it be desired thicker, it is but varying the quan 
tity of barley. This is « co oling drink, and admits of additions either for tiavor 
or icinal use. Lh» juice and rind of lemons, with loaf-sugar, are most 

eable. Figs, rais..s, liquorice-root, honey and gum-arabic are often used 
eitwer for coughs, coli on the chest, confined bowels, stranguary, &c. Powdered 
nitre is often used in cv. rish complaints, and given in barley-water; a drachm 
toa quart is a& good iuportivon 
gum-arabic is to ruv (we powder smooth with sugar or honey; then mix it with 
@ spoonfal or two vu. the barley-water, and stir it in the whole while in a boiling 
state. Ase mourishia,s drink, boil the barley in water till it thickens When 
reduced and quiie thic’t strain and mix with an equal quantity of new milk; 
sweeten it to your iai.e. A bit vf cinnamon, or two laurel leaves, may be 
boiled in it fur flavor. Thick barley-water, with milk and a little salt and 
e , is a suitable f¥od for infants when they begin to take what is at all 
thickened. Barley way be use in broth or stew, or to make a pudding 
valuable sanatory qualities of barley have long been known and appreciated 
Providence designed it as au especial boon to mankind; for, of all the cultivated 
Caton is perhaps that which comes to epee in the greatest variety of 

; is found over the greatest extent ef the habitable world. 


| made to be sure, because they thought she was guilty! 


When used as a wash for the eyes, two | 


ihe method of mixing either nitre or powdered | 


The | 


none of ’em Was any better than they ought to be, and what a to-do = 
Oh, I despise sic 


pretensiveness. And as for the girl that made all the trouble, I could see that 


| she was enviable, and wanted the young man herself, and didn’t care any more 


about the virtoo of the thing than the fifth whéel of a coach.” 

Hap Her Tuere.—Two little girls, one daughter of a clergy- 
man, and the other of a parishioner, fell into angry dispute. To mortify and 
spite her antagonist, the layman’s little girl saw fit to remind her of her 


| father’s well known poverty, and intimated rather tartly that had it not been 


for her father’s benevolent interference, the poor minister would have been 
in the work-house. ‘‘ Well, I don’t care,’’ replied the other, ‘‘if it had not 
been for my father, yours wou'd have been in hell long ago.’’ 


A new pill has just been patented in Albany. It is made of 
India-rubber. One box cures a cold, and renders your overcoat impervious 
to water 

‘* Millions for de fence,’’ 
xy him through a field 


‘Class in the middle geography, stand up. What is a pyramid ?” 
i pile of men iv a cireus, one on tc} of other.”’ , 

* Where is Egypt?’ 

* Where it allers was.’’ 

‘* Where is that, you young vagabond, you f’’ 

‘* Dunno, sir.”’ 

‘Go down to the foot.’’ 

There is an oyster-shell, it is said, owned by the University of 
Londoo, which weighs one Lundrad and eight poard: The oyster was 
swallowed by a Dutch girl. 


as the darkey said when a bull was 
chasir 


— 


The town of Gloucester, Mass., with but nine thougand inhabi- 
tants, has appropriated $10,000 to public schpels. The valuaticn ef the town 
is less than $4,000,000; rate of taxation $9 76 on $1,000, 





17HE HOUWSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 


Sat CopFisH AND Potators.—Take soaked dried codfish, a quar- 
ter of a fish ; skin it, and then hang it to dry; pare a dezen or more fine 
large potatoes, wash them two or three times in cold water, and put them into 
a dinner pot’ Lay such a portion of the codfish as you wish on them, with or 
without first drying it in a cloth ; put hot water enough to cover all; cover 
the pot close, and let it boil for three-quarters of an hour ; take the potatoes 
with a skitfimer into a covered dish ; take the fish on to a steak dish, and 
garnish with hard boiled eggs cut in slices, and sprigs of green parsley. Serve 
with parsley or sauce over the fish and in a tureen—serve with potatoes 
and pickles. Or the dish may be served in this manner : mash the potatoes, 
make them very moist with hot milk and a la bit of butter ; pick all the 
bones from the fish and chop it fine, then put them together, and pepper to 
taste ; make it in a roll or any other form; put spots of black pepper over, lay 
slices of hard-boiled eggs over, and sprigs of parsley ground it on the dish, and 
serve with pickles. Or wet the surface over with a little butter melted in hot 
milk, and brown it in an oven or before the fire. 


To MAKE Sour-Kravut.—Have ready a vinegar or white wine 
cask ; about four inches from the bottom have a vent-peg. Take a number of 
the best white cabbages, strip off all the outside leaves, and slice the heads 
transversely, or across, as thin as possible, until you have as much as you re- 
quire ; then lay over the bottom of the cask vine twigs, to the height of the 
peg. On these put a layer of sliced cabbage threg inches deep, strew it plenti- 
fully with fine salt, use one pound of salt to fifty of the cabbage ; then put 
another layer of cabbage, and salt and cabbage alternately until the cask is 
twgghirds full ; let the last layer be of salt, put cabbage leaves all over, cover 
them with acloth and a piece of wood which will fit the inside of the cask, and 

lace a heavy stone uponit. After four or five days, draw out the peg, and 
et the brine run off, rinse the cloth, wash the board and stone, add more salt 
over the top, and replace cloth, board and weight. Repeat this operation at 
intervals of not more than a month, so that what flows from the cask is clear 
and free from smell. Keep the cask in a moderate temperature during the 
whole year. Take it from the cask with a wooden spoon or fork. 


To sERVE Sourn-Kravut.—Take out as much sour-kraut as you 
wish from the cask, and soak it for at least two hours in cold water, then take 
it into a cullender to drain ; put it into a large stew-pan or dinner-pot, put on 
it a piece of corned pork or bacon, and put hot water over nearly to cover it ; 
cover the pot and set it over a moderate fire for an hour or more until the pork 
is done. Serve with the meat on it. Or cut the bacon or pork in slices, strew 
pepper over them ; lay the sour-kraut on, ; ut hot water nearly to cover it, 
cover the pot close and set it over a moderate fize for an houranda half. Or 
it may be boiled with water, and fried sausages put over it and served ; or the 
sausages may be boiled with it, and the ekins taken off, before serving. 


HAM AND Ea@s Frriep.—Cut some nice slices of ham, put them 
in 4 frying pan, cover them with hot water, and set the pan over the fire. Let 
it boil up once or twice, then take out the slices and throw out the water, put 
a bit of lard in the pan, dip the slices in wheat flour or finely rolled crackers, 
and when the fat is hot, put them into the pan, sprinkle a little pepper over ; 
when both sides are a fine brown, take them on a steak dish, put a little boil- 
ing water into the;pan, and put it in the dish with the meat. Now put a bit 
of lard the size of a large egg into the pan, add a salt-spoonful to it, let it be- 
come hot ; break six or eight eggs carefully into a bowl, then slip them into 
the hot lard ; set the pan over a gentle fire. When the white begins to set 
pass a knife blade so as to divide an equal quantity of white to each yolk cut 
it entirely through to the pan, that they may cook the more quickly. When 
done, take each one up with a skimmer spoon, and lay them in a chain around 
the edge of the meat on the dish. Fried eggs should not be turned in the pan. 
Spinach boiled and pressed free from water and chopped small, may be put 
on the centre of a steak dish ; lay the fried ham on it, pour the gravy over, 
place the fried eggs around it. Vinegar may be eaten with the spinach. 


PoacHeD Eoas witu Frrep Ham.—Fry the ham as above direct- 
ed, take a clean frying or omlette-pan, nearly fill it with boiling water, set it 
over a gentle fire, break the eggs singly into a cup, and slip each into the boil- 
ing water ; cover the pan for four or five minutes. When done, take them u 
with a skimmer on toa dish, sprinkle a little pepper and salt over, add a small 
bit of butter. and serve in a dish or over the ham. 


Mops or Boring Sattep Beer.—Wash the brine from a piece 
of salted beef, and put it into a pot of hot (not boiling) water ; take olf the 
scum as it rises ; allow fifteen minutes for each pound of meat ; then try if 
it is tender ; let it boil gently. When it is done, take it up and press it be- 
tween two plates. Cabbage, or spinach, or some other greens, are generally 
boiled with salt beef; put down the beef in time that it may be done before it 
is time to boil the vegetables, and set it to press whilst the vegetables are 
boiling. 


To MAKE Banaury Cakes.—Roll out the paste about half an 
inch thick, and cut it into pieces, then roll again till each piece becomes twice 
the size ; put some Banbury meat in the middle of one side, fold the other over 
it, and pinch it up into a somewhat oval shape, flatten it with your hand at 
the top, letting the seam be quite at the hottom, rub the tops over with the 
white of an egg laid ou with a brush, and dust loaf-sugar over them. Bake in 
a moderate oven. The meat of this cake is paade thas :—beat up % Ib. of 
butter until it becomes in the state of cream, then mix with it 34 lb. of candied 
orange and lemon-peel cut fine, 1 lb. of currauts, 34 oz. of ground cinnamon, 
anda ‘ oz. of allspice ; mix all well together, and keepin a jar till wanted 
for use. 

To REMOVE STAINS AND MARKS FROM Books.—A solution of 
oxalic acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid, is!attended with the least risk, and 
may be applied upon the paper and prints without fear of damage. These acids 
taking out writing ink, and not touching the printing, can be use for restoring 
books where the margins have been written upon without attacking the text 








FAMILY PASTIME. 


CONUNDRUMS, 


1. What is that which will be to-morrow and was yesterday ? 

2. Why is a bad wife better than a good one? 

8. What word in the English language, of one syllable, which, if two letters 
be taken from it, forms a word of two syllables? 

4. Why is the letter T like the tales of Brobdignag ’ 

5. What is the word of four syllables, each syllable of which is a word ¥ 

6. What part of a vessel is like a hen’s nest? 

7. What four letters will name an old woman’s employment, a tailor’s 
squeezes, and an article in use among women since the days of Anne of 

bemia ? 

CHARADES. 


1. 

My first is a measure by no means uncommon, 
My second a weight that three letters egpress, 
My whole an atteudant on each man and woman, 

Forming a requisite part of your dre3s. 


9 


A part of my dress; 
The wearer; its color, transposed, 
Will name, you'll confess, 
An entrance quite snug with doors closed. 


RIDDLE. 

What is the longest and shortest thing in the world; the swiftest and the 
slowest, the most divisible and the most extended, the least valued and the 
most regretted; without which nothiug can be done; which devours all that is 
small, yet gives life to all that is great ’ 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME, PAGE 251. 

JONUNDRUMS.—1. By tying a knot in his tail, and that would make a pig’s- 
tye. 2. Because all his thoughts are on the rack, and his greatest bliss is woe 
(wh-o!) 3. SX (Kasex.) 4. Acoro-net. 5. XTC (ecstacy.) 6. Because it 
is the universe I tie (university.) 7. Because it makes old metal into G-old 
metal. 8. Reviver. ¥. Civil. 10. It is breaking through tue sea ling (ceiling.) 
11. His foot. 

EniGmMa.—The Merry-thought. 


—— 


Corresponpence.—J. B. H.—In consequence of a change in the direction 
of this department, we are unable at present to give the solution of the enig 
ma you mention. The answer to that, with several others, has been mislaid. 


AyonyMous.—The conundrum you seut has already appeared in the Sunday 
papers. 


The Special Committee appointed to devise a plan for the relief of 
Broadway are zealous in their labors. Two direct propositions are under con 
sideration. One for a new avenue, seventy-five feet wide, from Battery place 
direct to Trinity place, then passing in aMtlirect line, by widening that street or 
place on the easterly side, to Liberty street, there cutting through the inter 
vening blocks, directly to Church street ; widening Church street on the west- 
erly side to Lispenard street, thence on the easterly side to Canal street, thence 
to enter Green street, by widening it on the westerly side to Kighth street, 
thence cutting through the intervening blocks in a direct line to Fourteenth 
street, thus making an avenue seventy feet wide, and almost perfectly straight, 
from the Battery to Fourteenth street. The cost of this will not exceed, it is 
said, $2,000,000. The other proposition is as follows—taking University place, 
which is eighty feet wide, and following it down from Fourteenth street to 
Fourth street— t would require no change to there—then continuing right 
down Wouster street, widening it on the westerly side till it is eighty feet, to 
Canal street ; then striking in a westerly direction into West Broadway, which 
is eighty feet wide, and following it down to Chambers street, without any 
chanve ; from there, widening College place on the westerly side to Barclay 
sireet, thea carting through three blocks to Dey and Greenwich streets, and 
widening the latter street to the Battery—thus opening an avenue eighty feet 
wide from Fourteenth street to the Battery. This second plan is by far the 
better of the two, as it is broad and direct, and will cost Jess than $1,000,000 





—— - 


Manot 98, 1857.) 
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NEW BOOKS, Etc. 
THE 
DES JARDINES CANAL 


MASSACRE, 
CANADA; 


WILL BE ACCURATELY ILLUSTRATED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER, 
from sketches made by our corresponding artist, Mr. LUM, of De- 
troit. 

Amongst the Illustrations will be found a large 


PICTURE OF THE ACCIDENT. 


PICTURE OF THE SCENE DURING THE NIGHT OF THE ACCI- 
DENT. 

HAULING THE CARS OUT OF THE CANAL. 

EXTRICATIRG THE BODIES FROM THE CARS. 

HAULING THE BODIES UP THE EMBANKMENT ON LADDERS. 
And other correct pictures connected with this sad calamity. 





Pere LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
APER Revucep iw Paice, To Six CznTs.—Now the cheap- 
per in the world. This splendid Weekly Paper has just closed 
tte decond Volume. The Two Volumes contain nearly Ong TuogsanD 
Se Saeean we which have been produced at an expense of over THIRTY 
TaousanD DoLvars. 
IT & generally admitted that no Paper bas ever been produced 
this country which can at al’ compare with the ILLUSTRA 
NEWSPAPER. 
Every event of importance is Illustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted in this country. 
It has portraits of all the living celebrities, New Ohurches, Public 
Buildings, and Arts and Scieaces are oy 4 Illustrated. | It also con- 


35,000,000 son te tittiox, x» unas | N 


ANDERSON'S ten No. 99 Bowery, N. Y. 
CELEBRATED sr sup Cugabust. 631 ESTABLISHMENT IN 
Carpe "with Borde! a" 
English Medallion ts wi jers. 
do. Royal Velvet do lis & 128 
do, ‘apestry Brussels se = 
do. do. Three Ply Carpets & % 
do, Ingrain Carpets Ss «6s 
American do. 4s «(Ss 
Englisn Of Cgoths 6s & Ts per yard 
American 236d,8s&48 do. 
Gold Window Shades $3 to $5 
Painted do, lito 4 
128., 208.,to 8 


ugs 
Mats from 4s, to 20s each. 


Pa Plain, vhs Buff and Scroll Window Shades at 6s., 12s. ,20s., 


e., te $10 per pair. Table and Piano Covers, Silver and Brass Stair 
Parlor Door Mats, Coir Matting, also 4s, $d., 6s. 6d. White and 
Sheek — Matting, etc. 
HIRAM ANDERSON. 


COMPLETE HISTORY, WITH ACCU- 








RATE PICTURES OF THE BOND STREET AGEDY, will 
be found Nos, 63 and a of FR. LESLIE’S UsTRATED 
NEWSP. Price 6 cents each. 

Aimongst iba Engravings vi be found authentic portraits of 
DR. BU 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM 
MISS. M. A. CUNNIN 
CUNNINGHAM, 
MR. SNODGRASS, 

and pictures of the following subjects, taken exp 'y for this paper, 
by our +4 


which Dr. Burdell was murdered, showing the exact 

state in which it was found when the murder was discovered. 

The ’s Bedroom, with the Body laid out. 

View of the House. 

Portrait of the Doctor when laid in the Coffin, showing the Stabs 
and Wounds on the Face. 

Attic Room where the Fire was made and Clothes found. 

Mrs. Cunuin, ‘ham’s Dagege' 





tains the best Original Romauces of the day, t 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest "Mews up to 
the hour of geing to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 
character of @ newspaper, it will assume muoh more of a literary 


rawing of the Doctor’s Heart, showing the Wounds. 
= of Shirt with Blood, 

Eckel’s Bedroom, 

Hal! showing Doors to Eckel’s and! a c 


Snchhemite Ted 


a 
d » while she and 








bature. In addition to the above features it will have thrilli 
pte a novellettes, discoveries, inventions, useful hints to 
eve y, and the greatest possible variety of wiscelisneous read- 
tan While the editorial force and talent of the Paper will 
be iwereated the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every de- 
partment it will be without 4 rival on this Continent. 


————»—— 
TERMS 70 CLUBS : 





Teasy "topics poner ennss Yea: 
ICE, 12 & 14 eoouns seeeet, New York. 





TARTLING REVELATIONS OF CIILY 


LIFE! 
BOARDING-HOUSES OF NEW YORK AND THEIR INMATES! 
There is not more of romantic and dramatic Interest in any phase 
of New York City life, than that presented by its Boarding-Houses ; 

and yet the Held has scarcely ever been cuore Seem The 

STRANGE DEVELOPMS: 
of the Boarding-Houses are yet to be eae Tee are yet to learn, 
fully, of the bickerings, the jealousies, the holy and unholy attach- 
ments, the romantic mishaps, the equally romantic pleasures, the 
meetings and the separation of friends which Bag d witness, When 
these are carefully explained, as they will be he 
GREAT STORY OF 
OUR BOARDING-HOUSE, 


IN THE 
EW YORK LEADER, 
Of Satu anet, Marcu 21, from the pen of 
Ne OF THE FIRST oe IN AMERICA, 


AUTHOR 0) 
SEVERAL OF OUR MOST POPULAR NOVELS, 
All this will be better understood than it has ever been. 

A circumstance of unusual interest, which has recently transpired 
in one of the Boarding-Houses of New York, will De embraced in th 
narrative ; although, as the real actors will be alluded to, and their 
conduct faithfully depicted as it deserves, the incidents will be 
ascribed to the characters developed in this romance. 

THE PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW YORK LEADER, 
Determined to make their paper in all respects the 
BEST PAPER IN AMERICA 
Spare no pains or expense to accomplish that end, and the number 
for this —— 
ADY ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK, 
will chew 1 its superiority to all others. 
Y THE LEADER, 
Every citizen of New York and its Suburbs, 
WHEN YOU GO HOME ON SATURDAY EVENING. 
For SaL® BY ALL THE News-Deacens, 
AT THE RalLRoaD Stations, 
AT THE STeaMBoaT Lanpines 
AND AT ALL THE fs RIES. 
Single Copies foul cents, 


WELSH & CO., Publishers. 


TEW HANDBOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVE- 
MENT—By Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; A NEW POCKET-MANUAL OF COMPOSITION 
AND LEITER-WRITING. A popular Handbook, embracing hints on 
Peumanship, choice of Writing Materials, Practical Rules for Liter- 
ary Composition Ip General, and Eplstolary and New r Writing, 
RUNCIUATION and PROOF RRECTING in pantiveter} with 
Letters of Business, Relationship, Friendship, and Love ; illustrated 
by numerous examples of genuine episties, from the pens of the best 
writers; including Forms for Letters of Introduction, Notes, Cards, 
etc, ,and 8 collection of Poetical Quotations. Price, in paper, pre- 
paid by mail, 30 centa ; muslin, 60 cents. 

The follow Ang, in press, will be issued as soon as possible 
HOW TO TALK; or, Hints toward a Grammatical and Graceful 

Style in Conversation and Debate. 30 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits ; with Rules for Debating Societies and Delibera- 
tive Assemblies. Prive, 30 cents; muslin, 50 centa, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS ; A Guide to Success in Practical Life, and 
Hand-Book of Lega! aud Commercial Forms. Same, 

One Dollar will pay for the four works, in paper, and $1 75 in 

muslin. They will be sent to subscribers, postage prepaid, as fast 

as issued, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York, 





Remember! Ready at 2 o’clock! 
mail, $1 60 per annum. 
GENERAL Orricz, 16 Beekman st. 


By 


67-68 
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FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & 


Cc Oo. 
PRINT PUSLIORSRS & yt COLORMEN, 
6 Bmoapway, New 


i: we on Paintings, Arifste Materials, Frames, &c, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
18K NOT THE LI ; OF YOUR CHIL- 


DREN by having im the house the poisonous insect banes sold 

Te vy acks and humbugs. Lyon’s Magnetic Powder is the only 

ard Wat will inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c. » and yet, 

as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Reid and 

Chilton, printed on the wrapper, it cannot injure the stomach of e 

child. The ae now reduced to 25 cents retail, and wholesale 
prices in propor Lyon's establishment is at 424 Broadway. 


= a = 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND O1N TMENT.— 

In exterval inflammation there is ap unnatural rush of blood 

to the part affected. The effect of the ointment is to disperse the 

local fever, The Pills reljeve the system through the bowels of all 

merbid and irritating influences. Sold at the manufactories, No, 80 

Mgiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London, and by all 
druggists, at 25c. , O23¢c., aud $1 per box or pot. 68 








ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—Txe OriIGINaL 


48D GENUINE ARTICLE !!!—As a Spring and Pall puritier of 
the blood, aud general tonic for the System, it stands unrivalled ; 
acting Simultaneously upon the stomach, bowels, kidneys, jiver, and 
the circulation, it determines and carries off the products ot unb- 
healthy sere tions, and gently stimulates while it disinfects and ex- 
pels from the stomach and bowels all that is irritating, until they 
ere cleansed and restored to a sound and healthy condition, 
Prepared and seld by A. B. & D, SAND», Druggists, 1v0 a 
street, New York. 





YCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE—Embracing Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, 
and Selections from their Wi: itings, from the earliest period to the 
oo day. 2 vols.,$vo. With 226 Portraits, 426 Autographs, and 
5 Views of Colleges, Libraries and Residences of Authors. Steel 
Kngravings ot +, enjmore Cooper and Benjamin Franklin, 2 vols., 
royal octavo. 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price $7. In half mo- 
roeco, $10. In full call, or morocco, glit edges, $16. 

.These volumes are in themselves a complete library. They give 
Lives of almost all our Authors, with « history of all our Colleges, 
Public Libraries, ac. There is scarcely a subject that is not treated 
upon in some way in this work. 

@@ A circular with letters from Irving, Bancroft, Edward Everett, 
Sparks, £0., recommending the work, sent to any one on applica- 
tion, and the work sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, for price, 


sent to 
x». C. SCRIBNER, 379 
* nts wanted in 
this book. “Libers! forme naan” 


way, New York. 
im the United States to n 





and her Da tay are Mained ¢ 
Also, the tall particulars of this thar aa Tragedy. 


IGs ANP ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S creat Wig and Hair itory 439 
Sore? sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
not to to stain the skin nor burn the hafr. Orders through 
ft attended to with punctuality and in « satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this out, 
12 mo 23-76 











HARLES’' LONDON CORDIAL GIN.—An 
unequalled stimulant, diuretie, and tonic iuvigorant, and an 
agreeable aromatic sanitary beverage. 

I beg to call the attention of Southern and Western merchants to 
the superior merits of this exquisite Cordial. 

It is a pure extract of the Italian juniper berry, distilled from the 
very best of jg ad grain, under the surveillance of the British 
Exeise Lawe, and has been pronounced by the medical facility of 
Great Britain | the United States to be the best and the safest 
alcobolic stimulant ever offered to the public. 

It is used with great success in oases of dyspepsia, gout, rheuma- 
tism, dropsy, gravel, cholic, cholera, fever ‘ona ague, stricture, dis- 

urinary organs, epilepsy, &c. 

It is also a delicious tonic beverage, and pA its pecullar flavor (so 
different from other gins) is univ med by all who use it. 

The following, among thousands of a aa kind, is from so re I- 
able and valuable a source, that we one it 

New York, Sept. 22, 1855. 

To Cor. E. ©. Caantes:—My Dean Smm—Under some circum- 
stances we recommend Holland gin as a medicine, As yours con- 
tains a much larger quantity of juniper, I think it a preferable article. 
It is the best article of the kind I have seen. 

VALENTINE Mort, M. D. 

Beware of poisonous mixtures, manufactured tu imitation, and 
sold as London Cordial Gin. 

The genuine CHAKLES’ LON DON CORDIAL GIN | is for sale by all 
druggists and grocers. Quarts, $1; pints, 50 cts.,“each bottle in a 
neat cartoon box, with my fac simile signature upon the label. Be 
gure it is CHARLES’ if you value your heal 

EDMUND 0. CHARLES, 40 Broadway, New York. 66-09 





RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your bair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall you* 
children bave good heads of bair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fivid. Should the color be ynpleasing, Bogle’s Eleetric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogie’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
ve'led. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
I i." proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents Gronghen 
world. t 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 

very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its logs use has proved 

it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable produttion, no 

injury can possibly be done to the skin, It is easily applied, and 

you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 60 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Faney Stores thfonghout the United States. 

100 





HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public, It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
e Mair, aud keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the bair requires. ‘Teen, 600. and 
$1 per bottle, 

Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 191 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 adway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States 

0 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIEK.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skia 
aud Complexion, and for curing Chapped nde, Face, Lips _ 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, 4c. A sure en 
cure for the Pilee—one washing will give instant relief. 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the bands soft 
and white, and for all inflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle, 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadwa: 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

000 


er of Dey 
*» cay all Drug- 





M. HALL & SON’S PiAee FORTES.— 








ASTORAL HOTEL GRIP.—Serious as this 

BranpDrete’s Pitte will cure it sooner than 

wen camane, Take a dose of and drink plentifully of 

strong toast water, the bread l.aving been burnt some. The bext 

day yon or five pills : it the i Ty ~B-- d, to 

— the pills daily, in dores of trom one less 

each succeeding , Several An Fe ane «called upon ust 
returned from w ington, and state that the Pills 

when _o- re having twenty evacuations a day. It to me 

that where the has been of long continuance, starch 

injections would be of service; say two or three times in the 


twenty-four hours. Brandreth’s Pills work thelr way to the very 
roots of the disease, cleansing in their passage, removing all the 
ous matter from the syrtem, and every unhealthy ——— 
= = the blood is purified, the whole system 
8 and duties of life become a pleasure where before they 
had ween ~y 4 and weary burdens. Principal Office, 48 — 
Building, 415 & 417 Broadway. 


0oK ‘OUT FOR COUNTERFEITS ! !!— 
There are now four different spurious articles of “Balm of 
1000 Flowers” iu the market—e proof of its good quality. All are 
spurious that have vot Ferarpes & Co., New York, written on the 
side. Beware of purchasing from Druggists who keep the ——- 
article, as the chances are that their other preparations are spurious 
because they buy them cheaper than the genuine, and retail 
them at the same price. The genuine “ Balm’ will be found at all 
respectable Druggists, who frown dowD terfeits and i 





INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be understood when 
the fact is known that any good female @perator can earn with one of 


them, 
: ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, afm oy and each large family in 

* west one of these chi be i 
ER & Co.’s Gazette, a Lacetined illustrated paper, is just 
published. It ye all particulars about sewing machines. 
will be given = to all who apply for it by letter or personally. 
. M. SINGER & Co., 323 Broadway, New York. 65 











ILLIAM HONNIWELL, 11 Parx Row, 
Opposite Astok Houge, would most respectfully ask the 
ne of Strangers and Citizens to his superior MoLgsKIN Dress 
Also to his extra fine Sorr Hats of all styles, with an 
te, of Caps, Carpet Bags and Umbrellas. 
N. B.—Hats made to order at short notice. 66-68 





HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot and Shoe + dies 
No. 430 ae gg New Yorg. 

Dress Boots made to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 15. 
Stout A #4. Double-soled Wotmrquech, $460, Patent Leather 
Boots 
Mz. HUNT would lly call attention to hie new style o 
Wellington Boots, wy above the knee, outside the peer 
so well adapted to the coming season. These Boots will be made 
from a superior quality of varnished Senta, Be manufactured expressly 
for the purpose, and will be scld cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the €ity. Price from $7 to $12. 

000 








HOMAS A. WILMURT 
LOOKENG-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 
652 Broadway, near Bleecker Street. 
FRAMES REQILT. 
We are constantly getting up original designs and combinations 
of ee a superb design by Cot. T. B. TaorrE, com 





posed of the Corton PLanv, in all its stages of growth, 
nn a 
ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manufactured by 


the undersigued, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from anytrace of delet ao matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwiaut & Co,, No, 11 Old Slip. 

12 wo 84-86 


OMAN EYE BALSAM -—This is truly 
iuvaluable discovery for the prevention and cure of a 
of the Eyes—Inflamed Eye-lids, Pain from particles of dust, weak- 
ness and many other distressing symptoms are oured by it 
when applied in due season, There are few persons do not at 
some period of their lives suffer from inflamed Eyes. ‘To all persons 
it is important to know that so safe and certain remedy can always 
be had. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, New 


or 
Sold also by Diuggists generally. 


TEEL SPRING SKIRTS.—DOUGLAS & 
SHERWOOD'S Surerior STEEL SPRING SKINTS, with adjustable 
bustle, the best article of the kind ever produced, can be found in all 
the first class retail dry goods and femoy stores in this city apd 
throughout the cguntry. Patent applied for, and none genuine 
unless stamped with their trade mark. 64-67 


URGA AD SANITATEM”—CICERO,— 


Cicero says purge until cured. BranpReTH’sPiLis, wisely 
continued, will cure the worst affections. The skin is yellow and 
dry, the plood is black with impurities, iife is in danger ; in these 
cases BRANDRETH’S PILLS at once cure, because in them is a princi- 
ple of vegetable life which they infuse into the ciroulation, The 
sick, the oppressed in body and mind, should not be without this 
medicine of blessed powers, Sold at No. 43 Canal street, Brandreth 
Building, Nos. 415 and 417 Broadway. Beware of Counterfeits ! 


q S. BALLOU’S BOOKBINDING ESTAB- 
_de LISHMENT, No, 16 Spruce Street, New Yoru. — Book- 
inding, in all its ‘various bramches, executed with neatness and 

dispatch. Particular ee paid to ne Libraries, Maga- 

zines, Periodicals aud Music, &c., &¢., 
Morocco, sheep, and cloth binding ie the edition. 
cloth cases manufactured for the trade. 
Persons residing at a distance from the city can have their orders 
promptly executed by sending by express, inclosing their directions, 
L. 8, BALLOU, No. 16 Spruce street, New York. 
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STRANGE ADVENTURE.—Few of us 
often pause to reflect upon the vast amount of human suffer- 
that in our fewer ever think of the mise: 
found in the 


suffering and can be speedily banished apd alleviated by very 
simple means, as be seen by the following letter, which we ‘clip 

; from Batesville, Arkansas, to I wit- 
nessed one of the most distressing, heart-rendering scenes mes of suffer 


ing that has ever enveloped a family in misery ; but, through ‘Ged, 
my arrival at the cabin of the sufferers was the means oi re- 
lieving from their torturing si 


Three years ago, Willian Eawerds ny a a thriving farmer in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and for the county in whick lived 





sidered wealthy ; but as is the p 1 t feature in the 
» and as great inducements were held ~ ~ 
our enterprising rs to purchase a large section of land in 


sickness or danger, would lighten with friendly 
counsel and prompt assistance the heavy burdens entailed by thet 
sad infirmity. 

The first blow of sorrow was the sickness of his youngest child. 
She was seized with diarrh@a, which, from neglect and the want of 

ae remedies to check it, when it ‘arst made its appearance, bad 
chronic, and the fine, hearty, chubby, square-built, rosy- 
faved ¢ child of six years, hag wasted away to a -faced skeleton, 
The father’s hopes in the life of his child were lost, and, to ihorease 
pre sorrows, a second was seized with the same conga, and that, 
too, began to waste away. The medicines obtained from the doctor 
—who lived twenty-five miles distant—were worthless, and both 
children were in a dying condition. A third was seiged with the 
fever-aguc wnd became so weakened as to be helpless. A fourth 
fell a vict no to typhus fever, rr ar, hour the parents a 
to be obli ed to perform the fice of burying theit own children. 
A fifth—a trong lad of cintese—wtlle cutting away some small 
shrubs, hau acoidentally cut a severe gash in hisleg. The wound 
was 80 painfui as to disable him, and to keep him in cempany — 
his sick brothers and sisters. A sixth—a young man of twent 
—was seized with a severe attack of billous cholic, The se th 
had aimost forfeited his life, through bis own carelessness, by the 
discharge of his sau, that accidentally went off while his — rested 
over the mouth of the barrel. His hand was tered y- 

c fat! @ poor, “distressed father—on discovering the inst wad 
accident, was so terror-stricken as to become paralyzed. 
heart-wounded wife and faithful mother bore up like a woman, but 
she, too, was stricken down with grief and care, 

In this sad cituation I found ths suffering family engulfed in 
misery. With a prayer to God to help me in relieving them from 
their misery, I commenced the work of applying the means of cure. 
To the child afflicted with diarrbea, I gave ten drops of Radwa: . 
Ready Daler every fifteen minutes, and told the mother to giv: 
them thickened milk as a diet. The fever and aguel treated vec: 
cessfully by giving large doses of the Ready Relief every fifteen 
minutes, and rubbing the extremities of the body until a glow of 
heat was obtained. The typhus fever yielded to the treatment of 
the Relief and Regulators, and the wound in the young man’s leg 
healed by applying the Relief. 

Every one of the family were restored to perfect health in six days’ 

by the use of these remedies. The great fault of these peuple 
wasin not providing themselves with these remedies, Had Rad- 
way’s ry | Relief been used, and a dose or two of the Regulators 
taken, on the first a rence of either of thise complaints, not six 
hours’ sickness would have followed their use. So with the acci- 
dent of the axe and gun-shot wounds. The Ready Reliel, applied 
after the shot were taken out, healed the wound and alla: yed in- 
flammation. I never in my life witnessed such joy and gladness—~ 
such thankfulness, as iu the faudly of William Edwards. 

I write this to you, that you may warn all emigrants seeking pew 
homes in the West to at themselves with Kadway’s Rem’ 

» A. C,, Travelling Minister of M. £. C. 
€ The above letter aieun our frequent warnings through the 


press, of the importance of persons emigrating to new countries 
supplying hemes with these Remedies. With Radway’s Relief 

d Regulato: mu are safe against all diseases ; and it you meet 
with acciden either Ay! falis or injuriva—~if bo bones are broken— 
Radway’s 


and a few doses of Regulators, will save you 
from serious barm. wTbore is no disease known to man Lut that 
these remedies will remove. They sre all powerfal. 

It is absolute recklessness on the part of those emigrating to new 
countries who neglect to procure a supply of these remedies. All 

rants suffer more or less by a change of water. A lew drops oi 

the Ready Relief in the water will give you a pleasant and a healthy 
beverage. With Radway’s Relief aud Regulators, you need not tear 
ay yellow fever, tever-ague, typhus fever, emall-pox or any 
other 

Radway & Co.’s Office is at 162 Fulton street, New York City, and 
a | > Remedies may be procured of druggists and storekeepers every- 
where, 


r 





Fn A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A CO) pee Ayes’ ous? Pectoral. 
Costin bss ake Ayer’s Pills. 


ag 4 co H take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Lay, ESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
= HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


ur take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ay er’s Cherry Pectoral, 
POR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR DROPSY take Ayey’s Pills. 
FOR CBOUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR DACHE _ Ayer’s Pilis. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
we 4 ‘ FOUL is A ye Ayer's _ 
@ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
For L ven ae COMPLAIN NT take — ada Pills, ' 
AH Druggists sell them everywhere 
12 mo 35- 





HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for even» A Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines tu 





Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway, 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of Amer } 
ean Institute, for the best Sewing Machines, 46-95 
. 


RUITS, WINES, 


CIGaRs. 


LIQUORS AND 


JOHN H. BABCOCK, 

Cie. 685 Broadway, opposite Niblo’ 8,) 
at his new and splendi establishment, is prepared », furnish house 
keepers from his well-s®lected stock, such as the finest of old Winee 
and Liquors, the fresbest and choicest Fruits, fine-fiavored Cigars 
and other family stores, ov0~e 








IETETIC SALERATUS.—Every housekeeper 
should feel the importance of preparing food for the housenol 
in the manner most conducive to > capecially Bread, tooutt 
and Cake —, forms the greater of our diet, For tlils pur- 
pose JAMES PYLB’S DIETETIC SALEMA1US is particularly recom- 
mended as being the ONLY SALERATUS iu use that ia really safe to 
take into the stomach. It is deprived of all the caustic impuMties so 
prominent ip common Bag em while in point of nicety it excels 
the best baking soda. e Ladies readily acknowledge this, after 
trying it, and the sieaally increasing demand bears practical teeti- 
mony in ite favor. 
Tell your grocer that he must get it for you ; but see that it is put 
in 1 Ib., Ib., and 3¢ Ib. packages, with "the name of JAMES 
PYLE thereon, without which none is genuine. 
Manufacturing Depot, 114 Warren street, New York, 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, reseae, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK L&SLIZ’S GAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding 
when too Aa that they have purchased old styles. Can be had 
all Book Stores. 





OURAUD’ 8 ng fi ey ns 
it is well kno Pimples, 
raptiobe ite t Rheum, Barber's Itoh, Ch Chapert Cbaiee, 7 Tender ries, 


c. the best poetry | 
Govaayp 8 Pouvss SUBTLE the hair from iow s f 

__— yy 

ecw farm D¥e in- 


, Or any part of the body r.. _ 
stensly converts _ grey or light hair toa py ‘black or bre’ = 








For sale only at our W y, opp 
Park. 

Our Pianos are made exclusively for our own retail sales, amd an 

experience of THIRTY YEARS enables us to offer an instrument unsur- 

sed in tone, durability, touch, and every essential of a good 

to 


HE BOSTON POST, THE PRESS AND 
POST, and THE BOSTON STATESMAN AND WEEKLY PO»sT. 
— journale ary edited by Cuaaces G. Gx. & and Kicuargp 





ano. They vary in price from $225 to $1,000, are 
stand the severest tests of climate. From the many testimonials we 
have received we select the following. These gentlemen have all 
bad the greatest experience in testing the qualities of good Pianos, 
and the eminent position they ocoupy before the musical world 
entitles their opinion to the fullest lh ig ~ 

Srom L, M. schalk, January 21, 1866. 

P ~- Ws. Haut & Son—Gentlemen tI take "great pleasure in 
ring my tribute to the excellence of your Pianos. I have never 
found an article of Square Piano that would please me as weil. The 
tone is clear and resonant, the touch has all the qualifications neces- 
sary to correct and periect e m, and those that I have seen 

appear to have every requisite t would make a good piano. 

lam very truly yoams Gorrscuax. 
Letter from Wm, 

Messns. Wm. Hot & Son—Gentlemen :—I have played upon many 
Square Pianos, both in this country and Burope, yet I am confident 
I have not played on better ones than those you make, 

New York, February 9, 1856. Wm. Mason. 

Letter from Maurice Stralosch. 

Messrs. Wu. Hatt & Son, New York—Gentlemen :>—In answer to 
your inquiry as tomy opinion regarding your new scale Piano Fortes, 
it gives me great pleasure to inform you that the improvements 
which you have lately made in your instruments are immense. They 
bave almost the strength end fullness of tone of a GRAND Piano, and 
combine great sweetness and delicacy of tone with precision of 
touch. I have used the Piano purchased of you about a year ago, 
and seen a great many of your instruments, and speak of them from 
experience, and not from @ casual examina 

Very truly yours, 


Philadelphia, April 30, 1856. Mavriés Strakosce. 
68 





IRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
—STEINWAY & SONS have again been awarded the First 
Premium at thg late Fair of the American Institute, New York ; and 
also the First Premium Gold Medal at the late Fair of the Maryland 
, in addition to the three already received, making 
five First-prize Medals within tbe last eighteen months, 
No, 64 WALKER STREET. 


ROF. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE is 
Said to be the only sure cure for baldness and gray hair. It 
removes af scurt, dandruff and scrofulous er uptions from the scalp, 
end is afew days restores gray hair to its origina! color and beauty. 
This preparation contains no coloring matter, but resuscitates the 
hair "i, invigorating and restoring perfect health to the ne coal, thus 
new Live and vigor to the roots, and by them causing 
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u, Jr. ; employ a large corps of As#istant Editors, Ke- 

and Correspondents ; and neither labor uor expense is spared 
to make their columne valuable. They have been published nearly 
thirty years ; have « range of subscription exceeded im extent and 
camanne by mpd oot in New England. 

The columns ese papers are tilled with a great vaniery of 
useful and entertaining matter. Thgir editorials, domestic aud 
foreign correspondence ; reports of lectures; marine department ; 
daily monetary article ‘and weekly financial review ; literary na 
tices ; poetic contributions and humorous matter form @ VARIETY 
designed to meet every taste. 

‘The ADVERTISING COLUMNS embrace an almost entire synopsis of the 
business of New England; and from that department of the paper 
alone can be obtained « correct impression of the character of trade, 
ite facilities and its operations ; while the financial editerials give 
an acourate view of passing events in the commercial world. 

The PRESS AND POST is made from ihe Daity's contents, and 

cnr oem ape Monday and Thursday morning. It is clearly and 

ely printed on One paper, in clear type, and the subscription 
is = lave year. This journal, with its ample prices current, 
and Cae view of the Warkets, together with « careful synopsis 
of new &e., ts irably adapted to 
answer the wants of country mercbants, or readers out of Boston. 
To Clube of ten or more, paid in advance, a reduction of twenty- 
five per cent. will be made. 

THE BOSTON STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST forms a racy 
and cowplete record of the times, and contains the news of every 
descripti_n ; in fact, a brief and comprebensive history a passing 
events, foreign news in detail, domestic i 
items, commercial ani monetary arlicies, statements of trade, of the 
weather, of crops, &c., accounts vf meotings, political records, news 
of every descr. ption, poetry, pleasant reading matter, humorous 
items, epigrams ; in lact, @ COMPLETE FAMILY Newspaper—a vebicle 
for every species of usel ul and epte. taining imforination—among 
which will be found, tn each issue, A PLEASING SPORT. The States. 
mas is printed on the largest sized paper, and om new and beautiful, 
py oo it bas o very large circulation, and its rapidly lncreasing Misi 

the best evidence of ite pepuiarity. it le aes at the rate of 
Two mo beuaie a year for single sabseriptions. Clubs, ten or 
more copies in one package, will be supplied at Ove + —F eo Half 


@ year. 
ves a large 
branches 








Tux Commercial, DerarTuenT of these journals in 


expenditure, contains varied and sccurate reports as to 
of trade, and is sesond to thet of no paper published in New 
England 


These journals are carefully cone, ae ant 9 Ome 
democratic prineipies, bat in a spirit of sonciliation to all parties. 





As advertising mediums they are , an they 

ENT A BT classes of the comm ine M 

an ne are ah 
diffusion of ‘con famn ¥ 


uGR, for pale lips and cheeks. 

skin. Harn Resrorative forces the 

and —~ tif, wiry bair —" glossy and silky. F bs 
R. rm, one mabe old established depot, No. 67 Waiker street, dr first 
stere from Broadway. Mrs. HAYS, yu. 





MUSING BUSINESS DIALOGUE.—Enter 
a customer (directed by a card and advertisement.) 
Customer.—Do you furnish eolored stamping? 
Proprietor.— Yes, Madame, we do. 
€ustomer.—I wiil look at your specimen books. 
Proprietor.—We have nove yet, but will soon have ther. 
Customer (showing a style such as she desires to order!)}—I wish 
two dies engraved, and five Guires of asvorted paper stamped in colors 
from each with Ts to match, same as this sample, but with 
@fferent initials and orest. 
rietor.—We cannot do A it is net done in New York, that 
must bave been executed in P: 
Customer.—Qh, no, these a -, Gimbrede’s, and were done jor 
Count tilinskie, of the Russia n Embasry. 
Proprietor.—I think you must be mistaken, for we never saw such 
exeept in the hands of customers that bad been abroad. 
Custower.—I am very certain about it, but will leave my order 
with you if you can doit, The crest I wish is a stag’s head out of a 
ducal coronet, with the initials W. B, 8,, in old English text, The 
otyer die will be simply the same initials, Eutrelacer. 
Propristor. —Iin what style!!! 


A 





Ms soa —Gh, yon theam aume as Ode tees soeend Gaeeiainl 
show 

Customer.—Precisely. 

Proprietor.—I am airaid that we cannot be sure about getting this 
order sanented, 98 as we have no letters like the gamples you show. 

Customer. ell then I will go to @ REDE’S, ter | am sure of 

getting what I wish. I am told that store is headquarters for 
procuring fine statiovery and card ving. 





OTTERIES.—T HE LOTTE IES OF 
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ald beve sworn 





























CHARLESTOWN (MAS3.) CITY GUARD, IN FRONT OF THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK, REVIEWED BY THE MAYOR. 


MADAME CORA DE WILHORST. 


We present to our readers this week a sketch of our fair young 
countrywoman, Cora de Wilhorst, in the character of Marie, in 
Donizetti’s opera, ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento.” 
scarcely need to apologise for adorning our columns a second time 


with her portrait. But if some explana- 
tion is necessary, would we say that the 
new and exciting interest which she 
created by her appearance on the Italian 
stage seemed to demand that our columns, 
which are the faithful chroniclers of 
every passing event of general interest, 
should bear a permanent record of her 
triumph. In doing this, we perform a 
duty, and, at the same time, offer a 
tribute of sincere respect and admira- 
tion to one who is destined, at no 
very distant day, to be a brilliant orna- 
ment of the fascinating profession she has 
chosen. We feel a natural and pardon- 
able pride that this American girl, this 
young daughter of New York, should 
display so pre-eminent an ability as to 
divide the public attention with some of 
the greatest artists that ever visited our 
shores. ‘To one bred up in all the refine- 
ments and conventionalities of social life, 
enjoying and adorning a private position 
in the circle of our best society, it was 
certainly a rude transition from that 
sphere to the anxieties, responsibilities 
and labors of a public career. Yet this 
delicate young creature, so tenderly nur- 
tured, feeling conscious of her natural 
gifts and confident of her powers of ap- 
plication and endurance, when urged by 
Imperative necessity, stepped at once 
from the drawing-room to the stage, and 
achieved, by the force of her stronz will 
and fine talents, a position among the 
celebrities of the day. This is no small 
achievement, as in most cases this result 
is only obtained by means of intense la- 
bor and study. Cora de Wilhorst has 
appeared in three réles—Lucia, in ** Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor,” Amina, in La 
Sonnambula,” and Marie, in * La Fig- 
lia del Reggimento.”” Inthe personation 
of these characters she has displayed a 
rare intelligence and a musical and dra- 
matic power of the most brilliant promise. 
Her voice is beautiful and flexible, and 
capable of the highest cultivation; her 
manner is easy, graecful and self-assured, 
and time alone is needed to mature these 
powers to an excellence which will place 
our countrywoman, Cora de Wilhorst, 
among the eminent artists whom the 
world delights to honor. We shall watch 
with profound interest her future steps 
in her professional career. Let her go 
on as she has commenced, in the full as- 
surance that she has the warm sympathy 
of thousands, who will hail with pleasure 
every success she may obtain. Such 
warm sympathy should cheer her on her 
way, and arouse a new ambition to de- 
serve and to continue it. She has only 
to persevere, and the laurel is her 
own. 


oo 


THFRE is no darkness but ignorance, 

















OBSEQUIES OF DR. KANE. 


Dr. KAnr’s remains arrived in Philadelphia on March 12th. The 
flags on the public buildings and shipping in the port were at half- 
mast and draped with crape, and the stores along the route of the 
procession were closed. The weather was clear but cold. The pro- 


We think that we 
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MADAME CORA DE WILHORST AS ‘‘ THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT,’ ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


cession started from the Hall at noon precisely, the bod 
borne by the crew of the Advance, surrounded by the pall-bearers 
previously selected. The civic portion of the d 
delegates from the following civic bodies: the faculty and students 
of colleges, the high school, fire department, Odd Fellows, the St 
George’s, St. Andrew’s and the Scot’s Thistle Societies, and the 


AMBROTYPE BY FREDERICKS. 


= ee Se 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPIL TAKEN IN A SNOW STORM BY MEADE BROTIIERS. 


being 


rocession include 


Scott Legion in citizen’s dress, bearing 
the flag of the Pennsylvania Regiment 
when in Mexico, besides a large and 
imposing military display. The civic 
portion of the procession was forty 
minutes in passing a given spot. The 
State-House bell and the church and 
fire bells were tolling during the pro- 
cession. The religious services took 
place at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
where the body arrived at two o’clock. 
The funeral car was surmounted with a 
canopy and dome, having the flags of 
England, France, Spain and the United 
States at the corners. The services in 
the Church were preceded by the singing 
of an anthem hymn solo. The prayer 
was pronounced by the Rey. C. ° 
Shields, after which the remains were con. 
veyed to Laurel Hill for interment. No 
funeral of a public man in Philadelphia 
ever called forth more sincere feeling. 


THE CHARLESTOWN CITY 
GUARD. 
Tue “Charlestown City Guard,” from 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, numbering 
sixty-one muskets, and forming a bat- 
talion under the command of Capt. W. 
W. Pierce, First Lieut. J. T. Boyd, 
Second Lieut. Charles Wilson, Third 
Lieut. J. B. Norton, and Fourth Lieut. 
Lyman Stickney, arrived in New York 
in the es boat, and proceeded to 
Tammany Hall, where they remained 
during the day. On Sunday the mem- 
bers, after attending church, paid brief 
visits to their friends. In the afternoon 
they marched to the foot of Cortlandt 
street, and took their departure by the 
Philadelphia express train. They were 
attended by the Salem brass band. While 
in Washington, the New England 
residents of that city presented the 
Guard with a valuable gold medal, 
one side of which was a medallion 
likeness of Washington, and the reverse 
bore the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to the 
Charlestown (Mass.) City Guard, by the 
New England Residents of Washington.” 
Major Ben Perley Poore made the pre- 
sentation speech, which was fittingly 
responded to by Captain Pierce on 
behalf of the Guard. In Baltimore the 
City Grays, Captain Warner, received 
them, and acted as their escort to the 
cars; and in Philadelphia the Washing- 
ton Blues, Lieutenant Wood command- 
ing, were their entertainers. On returning 
to New York, the Guard was received in 
front of the City Hall by the Mayor and 
other city functionaries. The snow, mean- 
while, filled the air, and gave a cold, som- 
bre look to the scene. It was under these 
circumstances that the photograph was 
taken, from which our picture, illustrative 
of the appearance of the Guard, was made 








